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Name any type of modern wing 


delta... 


sweepback ... 


thin, straight... 


or conventional... 


it has been built and flown by DOUGLAS 


What is the ideal wing planform? Ob- 
viously, there can be no all-inclusive 
answer, for wings—like power plant or 
size—are designed to meet certain spe- 
cific tactical requirements. 

Thus a sweptback modified delta lets 
the Douglas F4D Skyray, first carrier 
plane to hold the official world speed 


Join the U.S. Marines 


record, come in slow for carrier landings. 
The broad conventional wings of a 
Douglas C-118A Liftmaster contribute 
to the range and lift a cargo carrier needs 
—while the Navy’s carrier-based A3D 
Skywarrior bomber flies at near-sonic 
speed on sleek, tapering, sweptback 
wings. Again, the experimental stilleto- 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


shaped Douglas X-3—though bigger 
than a DC-3 transport—has a wingspan 
smaller than a DC-3’s tail. 

Correct design of airframes to meet 
intended use contributes to Douglas 
aviation leadership. Building planes to 
fly farther and faster with a bigger pay- 
load is a basic Douglas concept. 


First in Aviation 
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Hot!! 

. . . Every so often someone, in a 
burst of National pride and _ pa- 
triotic passion, lets it be known that 
ours is the “richest nation in the 
world,” at least by our own stand- 
ards. 

Why is it, I wonder, that “the 
richest nation in the world” is con- 
tent to send members of its armed 
forces to tropical climates, sub- 
tropical climates and Camp Le- 
jeune, garbed in summer uniforms 
that are comfortable only late at 
night, when they're hanging up .. . ? 






/ meccage conten 


world — while we work, let's dress 
according to the dictates of climate 
— saving more formal attire at least 
until the dinner hour and the com- 
parative cool of evening. 
JoserH P. B. FRANKLIN 
Capt, USMC 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Cold! (Rough in the Field ) 


.. . In reading the June issue of 
the GazettE, I read an article in the 
Message Center column in regards 
to the pyramidai tents. Sgt D. P. 
Webb has an excellent idea. . 
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In the meanwhile, our “less fortu- 
nate” British cousins, European and 
Asiatic counterparts are decked out 
as befits the season, in short-sleeved, 
open collar shirts and, in some cases, 
knee length shorts. 

What is so unmilitary about a 


short-sleeved, flare collared khaki 
shirt, complete with military pockets 
and service ribbons attached? A 
short-sleeved shirt is neither imprac- 
tical nor unconventional. It looks 
far better than a standard type of 
shirt (meant to be worn with a tie) 
worn open at the neck—a trick hard- 
ly worthy of the wealthiest nation. 
Let’s join the sane people of the 
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I would like to submit an idea 
for squad tents at present in use in 
Korea. As for painting the inside of 
this type of tent white, it is unneces- 
sary because the white liner is stand- 
ard equipment for the tent and 
serves its purpose. My idea is to 
make a standard insulation for win- 
ter. This insulation could either be 
of felt or some other material that 
keeps out the cold and could be cut 
with a knife. 

Last winter our tent was pretty 
comfortable. But when we de- 
winterized the tent it had boards, 
cardboard and other heavy material 
to keep out the cold. 









Now if there had been a fire and 
the doors were blocked with fliines, 
a person couldn’t cut his way out, 
on account of the boards and heayy 
material used to insulate tenis jpn 
Korea at present. 

They collected all this materia] 
and took it away this summer. Now 
we are starting to winterize our tents 
for the winter and we are having a 
heck of a time finding lumber or 
cardboard, etc., to insulate the sides 
of our tent. Lumber is very scarce 
here. 

If we don’t insulate them, our 
stoves are not adequate to keep us 
warm in this cold climate. 

But if there was a standard insv- 
lation that came with the tent when 
it was issued, all this... . hardship 
would be eliminated. 

In the summertime, our mosquito 
nets are adequate. The insulator 
could be rolled up like the flaps of 
the tent in the summer. 


SERAFINO GUIDO 
MSgt, USMC 
Korea 


Potpourri 


. . . First, to the “Ed” who com- 
mented on the letter by LtCol W. 
D. Patterson, Jr., in the October 
issue — that comment symbolizes, to 
me, the attitude of mind which fos- 
ters eventual success. May we never 
forget it! 

Second, your recent articles 
slanted toward aviation have been, 
in general, interesting and thought 
provoking. Please keep them com- 
ing. (We can, only if aviator authors 
keep writing them. Eb) 

Third, the comments on author 
Major George Hanna, October issue, 
illuminated a perpetual shortcom- 
ing of many Marines. The “ground: 
stomper” should know what Major 
Hanna’s Clean Dish is. And the 
“flyboy” should have at least equive 
lent knowledge of such concepts 4 
Major Simmons’ Magic Square. 
Along with other remedies for this 
deficiency, Captain Gunning’s sug 
gestion in the October issue sounds 
practical; particularly in this age of 
evolution of new tactics and weap: 
ons. 

R. L. PARNELL. JR 
Capt, USMC 
Monterey, Calif. 
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“If he’d only call her up...” 


“T’m sad, too, when she’s upset. If he’d 
only call her up everything would be all 
right. Just one little telephone call can 


save so much time and worry.” 
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A Neat Package 


... The article The Magic Square 
came like a pleasant breeze and 
wrapped up in a neat package the 
thoughts on organization many of 
us have had tor a long time. Our 
FMF units have grown in size and 
complexity of administration and 
management until they remind one 
of a super deluxe automobile that 
has so many gadgets it has over- 
whelmed the driver. He is so busy 
with the dashboard pulling knobs 
and pushing buttons, he can not 
keep his eyes on the road. 

Along with the adoption of a 
square organization let us stress tac- 
tics that consider the “exhaustion 
factor” by effecting more frequent 
reliefs of the two outfits forward by 
the two in reserve, thus eliminating 
the all too familiar hollow-eyed 
zombies who are too fatigued to 
think, fight effectively or even duck 
the bullets. You can make greater 
demands and get more efficiency out 
of fewer troops forward if, when 
they are bushed, they can become 
the troops in the rear. A square or- 


ganization is particularly adaptable 
to employment that keeps fresh 
troops punching. The overloaded, 
all purpose, triangular organization 
(and this also goes for the makeup 
of BLTs and RLTs), does not al- 
ways provide for the most proper 
and economical employment of sup- 
porting weapons, i.e., the AT com- 
pany tanks standing idly by, while 
the regiment fights up in the moun- 
tains, could be much better em- 
ployed supporting the regiment over 
fighting up the valley on the left. 

The expanding size of FMF units 
brings to mind the picture of a big 
game hunter who has provided for 
all eventualities. 

LorEN E. HAFFNER 
Col, USMC 

Hawaii 

. . . Having just finished reading 
Major Simmons’ article on revamp- 
ing the FMF units, I find that it is 
in consonance with many articles 
you have recently published and 
also at variance with some opinions 
others of us hold. 

By placing an LMG squad in the 








NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


What Jt Docs .cccese 


IT PROVIDES a realistic protection plan designed to meet the distinctive needs of 


the Service Officer. 


IT PROVIDES a death benefit of $7,500—$1,000 of which is wired or cabled the 
beneficiary immediately upon receipt of reports of casualty. 


IT PROVIDES a complete claims service for survivors. 


IT PROVIDES a means of building up protected savings against which a member may 


orocure a quick loan in event of emergency. 


IT PROVIDES a central repository service for valuable papers and documents. 


IT PROVIDES the peace of mind gained from membership in an Association in which 
you can put your complete confidence. A confidence which for three generations has inspired 
officers to remark “If anything happens to me, notify Navy Mutual Aid.” 


All permanent and temporary Officers and Warrant Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard, not over 45% years of age, including Reserve Officers with one years con- 
tinuous active duty, or with one year or more obligated service at time application is sub- 


mitted, are nou eligible for membership. 
Benefits in Force 


$86,000,000 





Assets 


$27,000,000 





Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization ___________. 
ORGANIZED 1879 


Write for Details to 


The NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 








rifle platoon, in place of the third 
squad, he is providing a base o! fire 
which is incapable of providing con. 
tinuous support in that it ha. no 
provisions for displacement. The 
rifle squad of three fire teams has 
this capability. 

The statements that certain |ower 
echelon tactical organizations are 
always the same, is subject to de'vate, 
If organization for each situation js 
identical, then it is a sad commen- 
tary on the ingenuity of our com 
pany commanders. 

The elimination of the regiment 
in combat reduces flexibility and in- 
creases the “span of control” of the 
brigade commander. In the pro 
posed set-up the CG must directly 
control four to six infantry battal- 
ions, three or more artillery batteries 
(and possibly battalions), plus tanks, 
engineers etc. In fact, in such a 
brigade, the commander would have 
more units to control than does a 
present division commander. The 
regimental formation, in fact, re- 
lieves the span of control problem 
for the CG. 

F. D. SINGER 
Capt, USMC 
Rochester, N. Y. 


... Articles such as Magic Square 
are a necessity in order to prod us 
into action to correct deficiencies in 
organization. However, they should 
not recommend changes based solely 
upon campaigns conducted under 
unusual and abnormal circum 
stances, such as Korea. Inadvertent 
ly, many of these articles disclose 
that the deficiencies lie elsewhere 
than in organization. To a certain 
extent, this is true of Major Sim- 
mons’ article. 

Throughout the article the prob- 
lem of control of the unit occurs 
again and again. The problems of 
control by the platoon or company) 
commander appear to be beyond the 
capabilities of that particular officer. 
Indeed, his article implies that an 
officer must control all elements. ! 
am certain that the Major would 
not expect his platoon leader 
control each fireteam or the com 
pany commander each squad. The 
problem does not become more com: 
plex by attachment of supporting 
weapons. It becomes complex, com 
fused and staggering only if the unt 
leader attempts to do every (hing 
himself. No organization can ‘unc 
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NEW RADAR GIVES USAF 
POWERFUL EYES 


sees Storms, Obstacles up to 240 Miles Away 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


Unveiled at.the National Aircraft Show in 
September, the new Sperry APN-59 Radar 
developed for the Air Force made head- 
lines |\ke the one above from coast to coast 
~and for good reason. 

Airmen have needed, and wanted, truly 
Versat\ie radar. To make navigation more 
acurite ... to aid in flying over obscure, 


uncharted terrain . . . to elude storms .. . 
to avoid collisions . . . to direct rescues 
regardless of visibility. But—there has been 
a problem: Existing radars, to perform all 
of these functions, have required too much 
space and added too much weight. 
Working with the Air Research and 
Development Command, Sperry engineers 
solved the problem by producing a new 
airborne radar that requires less space than 
a passenger, weighs less than 150 pounds. 





And versatile? Despite its small size and 
weight, this new APN-59 Radar now gives 
airmen a selection of ranges from 3 to 240 
miles—a choice of “looking” straight ahead, 
below or above—and permits concentrating 
on any particular area of importance. 

Developing the APN-59 Radar brought 
into play many of Sperry’s specialized 
skills. Electronics—a field in which Sperry’s 
development of the Klystron provided the 
heart of today’s microwave radar. Gyro- 
scopics — to assure “picture” stability in 
rough, turbulent air. And, of course, sound 
instrumentation based on Sperry’s 40 years 
of experience in establishing standards for 
the aviation industry. 


cptR RY SYBOSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK, N.Y, 















OPERATED BY 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 












Now your choic®@ 
uniform individually 
to your exact measureme 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 
approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 
Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 
filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


@ MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 


Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. 








AUTO INSURANCE 


Now, for the first time, GOVERNMENT SERVICES IN- 
SURANCE UNDERWRITERS offer immediate savings to 
324%% on complete coverage auto insurance from prevailing 
board rates in your state or territory. New low rates effective 
immediately. Join the thousands of policy holders enjoying 
protection against loss from bodily injury and property dam- 
age, liability, medica! payments, accidental death, compre- 
hensive personal liability, comprehensive fire and theft cover 
age, towing, and collision damage to your car. Why pay 
more when these new increased savings are passed on to you 

J immediately? More than 600 claim representatives are ready 
to serve you “ case of accident. Available to officers on active, reserve or retired status; 
and Ist 3-graders who are at least 25 and married. 








HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 
NEW ALL-RISK COVERAGE 


Make sure your valuable personal property is covered by insurance re- 
gardless: of where you may be in the world. This new policy gives you 
maximum protection at savings up to 33%% and is written with you 
and your possessions in mind. 
ree goods and other valuable personal effects. 
today 





Protects dlethine. furniture, et 4 house- 
Act now 


Mail coupon 





GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 9 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


, AGE RANK MARRIED . ee ee ee 


Car Description Annual Mileage 


Age of Drivers . 


| Business Use 


y [ AUTO IN U.S. ( AUTO OVERSEAS [] PERSONAL PROPERTY 


“tion if the leader must make « ery 


decision. The non-commissic ned 
ofhicers in charge of the variou. at. 
tached sections, squads, etc., should 
know more about thei weapons and 
employment than the rifle pla oon 
or company commander. All the 
commander need do is to direct 
what is to be done, not how! The 
“how” is the problem and preroga- 
tive of each appropriate subord inate 
and should be left to him. 

We speak and write much about 
the responsibilities of command at 
all levels, but apparently little on 
the manner of discharging them. | 
would suggest to the Major that 
his rifle platoon and company com- 
manders exercise their command 
through their subordinates by di- 
recting what, but not how. 


W. F. FRANK 
LtCol, USMC 
Washington 25, D. C. 


It All Counts etc, etc 
The Gazette October Message 
Center carried a letter from a master 
sergeant which presented for discus- 
sion the matter of three additional 
pay grades for master sergeants. He 
mentioned the condition of five 
years service in each grade before 
consideration for the next grade. In 
some MOS fields there might be a 
possibility of having 15 or 20 years 
left to do on 30 after making master 
sergeant — if so, he might consider 
the ranks of WO and CWO. 
Personally, I would consider my: 
self lucky to make master sergeant 
in 30 years. I completed my 20th 
year June 13 of this year. Back in 
the Old Corps (famous last words) 
there were many 30-year privates but 
in today’s Corps I am one of the 
few 20-year staff sergeants. 
WILLIAM T. 
SSgt, USMC 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


STROUD 


Add Weight and Height 

. When screening large numbers 
of service records for personne! who 
must meet several minimum require 
ments, in the event height and 
weight is a factor, it becomes neces 
sary to repeat the process by screet 
ing the same number of healt) rec 
ords, thus doubling the work. 

I believe height and weight of the 
individual could be _ include«. on 
page one of the present service rec 
ord, under “Miscellaneous Informa 
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ON THE JOB ...not “on the way”’ 


This highly trained specialist is in demand for many 


assignments. This calls for moving him to various bases the fastest 
way — by the Scheduled Airlines. Thus the Navy gets full “on the job” value in 


return for its training investment. Not only do the Scheduled Airlines save the Navy 


time, but also millions annually in pay and per diem dollars. So, next time you’re moving 


one man or many — or traveling yourself — call a Scheduled Airlines representative. 


for firing the “Regulus”, 


the Navy’s new 
guided missile. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 
Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military 


Crewman relaying data 


with any other means of travel. 


Compare the costs, speed and dependability of Scheduled flight 





THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airline OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
EONANZA AIR LINES 
E°ANIFF AIRWAYS 
C\PITAL AIRLINES 
CNTRAL AIRLINES 

© OLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 





DELTA-C & S AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MACKEY AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NEW YORK AIRWAYS 





NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
PIONEER AIR LINES 

RESORT AIRLINES 





SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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tion.” It would save field commands 
enough man-hours to justify the 
change. 
F. J. FEELEY 
MSgt, USMC 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Stumping the “Expert” 

. In a required college course at 
a certain Western University, it was 
customary to set aside one lecture 
and invite an expert in to discuss 
firearms safety. 

The “expert” in this instance 
turned out to be a 20-year-old ROTC 
captain. Duly impressed and with 
an over inflated ego, the cadet pom- 
pously explained the intricacies of 
an MI. 

At the end of the lecture he re- 
quested the 30 odd students to come 
up and operate the rifle in order 
to familiarize themselves with the 
standard safety practices. 

Shortly after, the instructor-cadet 
noticed a downy cheeked lad sitting 
two rows back, who had apparently 
not yet handled the demonstration 
rifle. 

In a rather feeble attempt at hu- 


mor, the “expert” called dut. 

“Here fellow, come on up and 
operate the action on this one. Don’t 
worry — it won't bite.” 

Obviously anticipating a few 
laughs, he paused a second or two, 
and then continued. 

“Had any experience with fire- 
arms yet?” 

The boy stood up and replied, 

. A little. Seven months as a 
Marine in Korea. . I have two 
Purple Hearts.” 

ARTHUR ]. ROTH 
New York, N. Y. 


Standardization 


. . I have a suggestion tor the 
wearing of collar ornaments on the 
uniform shirt. 

The shirt can be marked on the 


underside of the collar, with twos, 


small dots where the prongs of the 
collar ornaments should come 
through the shirt. These dots would 
not be visible when the shirt is worn 
without the ornaments and it would 
make for more standard spacing of 
the ornaments by individual wearers. 

This marking could be done dur- 


ing the manufacture of the si, int. a 


Shirts now in the hands of individ. 4 
uals could be marked by those 
dividuals. 


An enterprising platogil 


sergeant could insure correct nar 


ing by making a template to be used 
for marking. 
CHARLES J. ALLEN 
MSgt, USMC 
San Diego, Calif. 


Recruit Potential Evaluation 


. Standardize the Marking Sys | | 


tem; 
confused. 
ardize only recruit markings or 


September GAZETTE, 


markings throughout the Mari ne 


Corps? I do not feel that the mark} 
ing standards can be the same. 


cruit evaluation is unique due 0 
circumstances SUF | 


the “unusual” 
rounding recruit training. I agree | 
that all recruits are not equal, but” 
how many recruits, during training, 
commit any serious offense or are 
other than “...sober and obedient?’ 

An evaluation sheet for a Marine 
being transferred to his first duty 
station following recruit training 
would mean little since such duty 





ORDER YOUR 


BOOK BINDER 


TODAY! 





Just the thing to protect back copies 
of the GAZETTE. Bound with a 
heavy drill-weight material it holds 


°° BOOK BINDER ° 


My check or money order for $ 


Please send me _.__ 


Name & Rank (Print) 


Address 


_ GAZETTE Binders. 


12 issues easily. 
postpaid in the US or $3.00 postpaid — 


Only $2.00 each 


anywhere in the world. A categorized — 


is enclosed. 
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index will be printed each year and © 
included in the December issue. 
Order your GAZETTE binder now. — 


’ 2x each 
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Specializing in Evening Clothes Servicing Marines both Overseas 
Civilian and USMC Uniforms and at Stateside Posts 





Uniforms made to measure. Delivery 
time ranges from three to thirty days 









Engraved Cards 
Available With Plate 


Approved Swords For 
Immediate Delivery 






Campaign hats for sale. Campaign ribbons sewn by hand. 
Swagger sticks with the name engraved $10.95. 









We are now taking orders for green gabardine blouses, jackets, 
trousers, topcoats with liners and cap covers for immediate delivery. 
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GENERAL SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 





GENERAL SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE CO., DEPT. GSL-1 
910 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

























assignments are seldom of a “ <ey” 
nature. 

Since HQMC requires no fiiness 
reports on corporals and serg¢ ants 
who command fire teams, sq lads 
and even platoons, it would ap dear 
unnecessary to attempt such exl.aus. 
tive recruit evaluation. Let's not 
waste time trying to predict, is it 
were, the potential of a recruit. 

WINFIELD S. Tuxss 
TSgt, USMC 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Incentive after 20 


... In regards to MSgt Huggins’ 
letter in the October issue of the 
GAZETTE: Sergeant Huggins has a 
very good idea. I also feel that some. 
thing should be done for the forgot. 
ten man (paygrade E-7) if the mili- 
tary services desire to retain these 
older NCOs after they have com- 
pleted 20 years active duty. 

It is impossible to promote all de. 
serving E-7s to the commissioned 
ranks or to W-1, consequently there 
is a tendency for the majority of 
men to ease off after they acquire 
the sixth stripe. As an incentive for 
these people to keep digging and 
strive to better themselves the fol- 
lowing suggestion is submitted: 


Present Timeingrade Promoted 


Grade _ for promotion to 
E-7 Three years E-8* 
E-8 Six years E-9** 
E-9 Six years E-10*** 


* $20.00 increase in base pay 

** $25.00 increase in base pay 
*** $35.00 increase in base pay 

In the event a man in paygrade 
E-7 is passed over for promotion two 
successive times, he would be re 
verted to paygrade E-6, or be placed 
on the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
list, providing he has 19 years six 
months active duty. 

I fully believe that the Marine 
Corps and all other branches of the 
military services would benefit by 
this program for the following rea 
sons. Each individual from the time 
that he enlists in the service until 
the completion of 30 years would 
have the incentive to get ahead and 
would put forth more effort to keep- 
ing up on his respective job, and 
striving to get a better fitness report 
than the previous one. 

GEORGE W. BARNES 
MSgt, USMC 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
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...and your cost is low with the Railroads’ Special Furlough Fares 


Going home is more fun...when you enjoy the congenial 
companionship and complete comfort that are yours on a fast, modern 
train! There’s room to roam...and opportunities to make new 
friends. And your furlough travel time can be scheduled without 
worrying about the weather. 











For real fun... travel by train! 
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Furlough Fares are real money-savers. R ] d 
Ask your Railroad agent. al roa Ss 
of the United States 
DEPENDABLE Transportation 
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#® The letters a.D. behind the 
title “Generalleutnant” of Fritz 
Bayerlein denote that he is no longer 
on active service (ausser Dienst). 
The career of Gen Bayerlein is re- 
markable in that he was one of those 
rising young officers who were 
marked for eventual high command 
had not fate intervened. His service 
began as a private of infantry on the 
Western Front in 1917. In spite of 
the strenuous restrictions imposed 
on the military power of a defeated 
Germany, he was among the small 
group of professional officers which 
made up the German Army of that 
period, being commissioned in 1922. 
His talents and abilities came to the 
attention of his superiors when, 
from 1927-30, he 
was assigned as 
an instructor at 
the War College 
in Dresden. It 
was here that he 
learned to know 
another officer 
with whom he 
was to be closely 
associated in 
years to come — 
Erwin Rommel. Following that he 
was assigned as a student at the elite 
General Staff School in Berlin from 
1932-35. Duty as a General Staff offi- 
cer with various Panzer units occu- 
pied the intervening years until the 
outbreak of WWII. The Polish 
campaign in 1939 found Bayerlein 
with the 10th PzDiv, then with Pz- 
Korps “Guderian” in France 1940. 
As Operations officer for Panzer- 
group “Guderian” in the drive on 
Minsk-Smolensk-Moscow, he drew 
on his experience to present the ar- 
ticle on page 46. General Bayerlein 
first came to the attention of most 
Americans, and is best known as, 
Chief of Staff of the Afrika Korps 
under Rommel 1942-43. Bayerlein 
returned from Africa to Russia in 
the fall of 1943 to assume command 
of the 3d PzDiv. In May, 1944 he 
took over the Panzerlehr Div and 
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GEN BAYERLEIN 





fought that division in Normandy 
and in the last forceful German ef- 
fort in the Battle of the Bulge. As 
the foundations of the Third Reich 
began to collapse he took over com- 
mand of the LIII PzKorps in de- 
fending his homeland in the ensu- 
ing battles for the Rhine (Remagen) 
and the Ruhr. When the end came 
in 1945, he surrendered himself and 
his troops to the US First Army. 
Thus, amid the ruins of a defeated 
land and for many long months as a 
prisoner-laborer under interroga- 
tion, his illustrious and honorable 
career in the profession of arms 
came to an end. 


Ep: When Gen Bayerlein sent us his 
manuscript he had included 15 over- 
lays. Of these, our staff artist had to 
consolidate the most important 
phases because of space, color and 
mechanical limitations. Hence, the 
German forces are shown in red 
throughout. They are not as com- 
plete as a G-3’s situation map, but 
we hope you are able to follow them. 
Likewise, in the interests of profes- 
sional accuracy, the translation in 
some parts is almost literal. 


#® After a brief tour of duty at 
Quantico in 1940, LtCol Robert L. 
Smith was assigned as a_ platoon 
leader to the old 2d Engineer Com- 
pany, 2d Mar Brig (which later be- 
came a Bn and then a Regiment). 
He served in every billet in the en- 
gineers (including battalion CQO) 
during the war years. With this ex- 
perience behind 
him, he felt a 
“strong desire to 
acquaint other 
officers with the 
support today’s 
engineers have to 
offer them.” He 
does so in A New 
Look for the En- 
gineers (page 66). 
Before entering 
the Corps in 1940, LtCol Smith re- 
ceived his BS in Civil Engineering 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and, in 1947, earned a BS 
in Electrical Engineering and Elec- 
tronics at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was CO of 
the 2d Eng Bn at Camp Lejeune 
from 1949 until 1951 and for three 
years was Chief of the Engineer 
Group, MCEC. He is currently as- 





LTCOL SMITH 





signed to the Armed Forces Specia 


Weapons Project. 


#@ If you've ever 
letin board trying 


frowned at a bul. 
to decipher some 


of the Marine Corps’ directives and 


correspondence, 


you're bound to 


agree with Colonel Rathvon McC, 
Tompkins’ How’s That Again? (on 


page 36). 


commissioned thro 





COL TOMPKINS 


operations officer 


Colonel Tompkins was 


ugh the PLC pro. 
gram in 1936 af. 
ter being gradu. 
ated from the 
University of 
Colorado. During 
World War II he 
served with the 
6th Marines at 
Guadalcanal and 
the Solomons; 
with the 2d Mar 
Div as an infantry 
at Tarawa and, 


as CO of the Ist Bn, 29th Marines, 
was wounded on Saipan. In Korea 
he was the CO of the 5th Marines 


and later G-2, Ist 


MarDiv. Colonel 


Tompkins wears the Navy Cross, the 
Silver Star, two Bronze Stars and the 


Purple Heart. He 
dent at the Naval 


is currently a stu- 
Warfare Course, 


Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 


# Professional interest stemming 
from association with the Research 
and Development Program for 
Flame Weapons during a tour at 
HQMC prompted LtCol Sam H. 
Fletcher to write Flame in the Land: 
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LTCOL FLETCHER 


ing Force, (page 
$0). After two 
years of schooling 
at both the Texas 
College of Mines 
and Texas A&M, 
Colonel Fletcher 
entered the Naval 
Academy. He was 
graduated and 
commissioned in 
1941 and served 


with the 8th Defense Bn at Samoa 


and Wallis Island 
1942. From 1943 to 


until the end of 
1945 he went from 


Camp Pendleton to New Caledonia, 


the Philippines an 


d Guam. He was 


at the Naval Academy from 1945-4/, 
with SerComd FMFPac, Pear! Hat 


bor until 1948, a 
1950 and HQMC 
Colonel was CO o 
3d MarDiv before 


t Quantico until 
until 1953. The 
f the 3d Ord Bn, 
being assigned a 


an Instructor with the Tactics Se 
tion, Senior School at Quantico. 
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# Lieutenant Colonel Samuel B. 
Folsom feels that the current officer 
romotion system is not what it 
should be and suggests some changes 
in Recommended 
for Promotion 
When Due (page 
42). During WW- 
II Colonel Fol- 
som served with 
Marine aviation 
elements at Guad- 
alcanal, in the 
Central Pacific 
and in the Oki- 
nawan campaign. 
He attended the Patuxent River 
Pilot’s Training School in 1948 and 
served in Korea in 1950-51. A grad- 
uate of Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy, Colonel Folsom served 
with the Air-War Division, Naval 
Operations, Washington, before be- 
ing assigned as Naval Attache, 
American Embassy, Oslo, Norway. 





LTCOL FOLSOM 


# To keep our readers abreast of 
current politico-military events the 
world over we requested Colonel 
Francis J. McQuillen to present a 
briefing on Indochina. His back- 
ground to the partition in Indo- 
china may be found on page 14. 

Although there are many Marine 
officers who have served a great por- 
tion of their time in the Far East, 
few have been in such sensitive’ bil- 
lets as Colonel McQuillen. After 
being graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1926 and with a tour 
in Nicaragua behind him, the col- 
onel was in Shanghai from 1929 to 
31 and again in ’37. 


Fluent in Chinese, he served as 
Chinese language officer in Peiping 
from '38 to ’40, when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Naval Attache at 
the wartime capital of Free China, 
Chunking. 

From 1944 to ’46 he served against 
the Japanese and in Japan itself 
with the 2d MarDiv. Then Col Mc- 
Quillen’s special talents were again 
called upon and he was assigned 
duty with the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence in Washington. 

In 1948, as the situation in SE 
Asia began to catalyze, he was or- 
dered to Bangkok, Thailand repre- 
senting the US as Naval Attache — 
an assignment that took him in and 
out of Indochina many times. It was 
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during this time 
that Col McQuil- 
len had the op- 
portunity to be- 
come thoroughly 
acquainted with 
a situation which, 
at the time, was 
remote in the 
minds of his 
countrymen. 

This experi- 
ence, coupling years of experience 
with a knowledge of peoples and 
terrain of Asia are presented for 
professional enlightenment in the 
article, Indochina. 

After returning from Bangkok in 
1951, the Colonel was G-2, 2d Mar- 
Div until 1952 when he was again 
ordered to Washington to his pres- 
ent assignment as Head, Far East 
Section, Division of Politico-Mili- 
tary Policy, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 





COL McQUILLEN 


#® While working on his Basic 
Officer Extension Course, MSgt 
Charles H. Roberts noted the pleni- 
tude of snow vehicles, but a lack of 
transportation for the individual. 
His views are ex- 
pressed in Packing 
In Winter Opera- 
tions (page 26). 
Sergeant Roberts 
served with the 
8th Marine Regi- 
ment during the 
battles for Saipan- 
Tinian and Oki- 
nawa in WWII, 
as a Bn SgtMaj. 
During his career in the Corps he 
has seen duty in China, Japan, Pearl 
Harbor, the Pacific and at various 
posts and stations in the United 
States. Now in his 2]st year of serv- 
ice, he is IstSgt of the Marine de- 
tachment aboard the USS Salem. 





MSGT ROBERTS 


#@ One hot August day in Korea 
in 1952, a formation of Marines 
waited impatiently an hour or more 
for the Purple Hearts LtCol Brooke 
Nihart was supposed to present at 
Ist Bn, 5th Marines’ CP. The Col- 
onel at the time, was doing his best 
to get back and make the formation, 
but he had become involved in a 
brisk fire fight with a group of the 
enemy who were doing their best to 
make him a candidate for one of the 
awards he was scheduled to present. 





Along with members of his staff, the 
Colonel had visited an outpost for- 
ward of the MLR for the purpose 
of making a reconnaissance for a 
future movement in force. On the 
way back, an enemy observer spotted 
the party and called down mortar 
and MG fire on them. By judicious 
use of a BAR and LMG, Nihart & 
Co moved out from under by fire 
and movement and finally made the 
formation some time later — tired 
and dusty, but still intact. Drawing 
on such experiences, and others he 
had while commanding 1/5 in Ko- 
rea, LtCol Nihart makes some spec- 
ulations on what changes might be 
made in our tactical formations in 
the event a new, lightweight rifle is 
adopted. More Firepower — Smaller 
Units may be found on page 22. 
Today with his field boots tempo- 
rarily in mothballs, LtCol Nihart is 
with the Personal Affairs Branch at 
HQMC. 


#@ After serving with Marine artil- 
lery in two wars, 2ndLt Kenneth L. 
Smith saw the need for improvement 
in the defense of the artillery units. 
He makes his point in Defense of 
the Artillery Position Area on page 
39. Entering the Corps in 1948, 
he served with the 11th Marines and 
saw action on 
Peleliu and Oki- 
nawa. Upon dis- 
charge in 1946, he 
attended the Uni- 
versity of South- 
ern California, 
majoring in Civil 
Engineering. 
After being re- 
called to active 
duty in 1950 he 
again served with the 11th Marines 
at Inchon, Wonsan and Chosin. In 
1951 he joined the I&I staff of a 
howitzer battalion in California. He 
was commissioned from MSgt in 
1953 and is now with the Ist 155mm 
How Bn, Twenty-nine Palms, Calif. 


LT SMITH 





The categorized index on 
page 83 will help all readers of 
the GazeTreE who intend to 
keep their 1954 copies in the 
new GAzeTTE Binder. For de- 
tails on obtaining one of these 
new binders see page 8. 
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The chaos di 
a year. It had i 


= RECENT MARCH OF EVENTS 

_@ff the three unfortunate States that 
comprise Indochina has resembled 
a snowball gathering momentum on 
a hillside rather than the stately 
march of man-guided history. How- 
ever, this accelerating chaos did not 
develop in a day, or a month, or 
even a year. It had its origins in 
French colonial policy of at least 
the past 50 years and gained explo 
sive strength in the years since 
World War II; years during which 
a weakened France did not fully 
realize the extent of her commit 
ment in attempting to restore her 
former predominance in Indochina 
It remained for M. Mendes-France 
to recognize publicly something of 
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ad iggins almost a-century ago 
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the extent of the over-commitment 


ENTS 
that of France as an Empire, and take 
bled § Measures deemed necessary to re- 
1 on duce those commitments to a scope 
tely ff Within the capability of the France 
low: Of today. It was only then that the 


not potentialities for chaos in Indochina 
_ or & became fully manifest to the out- 
5 in side world. 


least Actually, the warfare has been 
plo Confined, in the main, to the eastern 
ince half of Indochina. That is, the ter- 
hich § ‘tory embraced by the State of 
‘ully Vietnam. The whole of the area 
mit) § 8€nerally known as Indochina is 


her § “Made up of the State of Vietnam, 
the Kingdom of Cambodia and the 






ina. 
ance § Kingdom of Laos, in the order of 
, of § ‘hei: importance. From north to 
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south, the State of Vietnam is fur- 
ther sub-divided into the Provinces 
of Tonkin, Annam and Cochin- 
China. Collectively, Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia are known as the 
Associated States of Indochina. 
Until recent months, and the Ge- 
neva Conference, it had been cus- 
tomary for our newspapers and 
columnists to speak of Indochina as 
though it were an amorphous area, 
uniform in terrain, population, cul- 
ture and history. If it did nothing 
else for our enlightenment, the Ge- 
neva Conference did at least make 
reasonably plain to the reading 


By Col F. J. 


MeQuillen 











public that there are three states in 
Indochina, and that the long war 
between the French and the Viet 
Minh had been confined almost ex- 
clusively to Vietnam. However, the 
accounts I have read did not give 
much reason for the situation that 
found the Vietnamese in violent 
revolution against French rule, 
while the only warfare in Laos and 
Cambodia was introduced by invad- 
ing Viet Minh forces, with virtually 
none of the natives of those states 
joining the rebels. 

If the pages that follow explain 
some of the major reasons for the 
differences in attitude toward the 
French of the indigenous popula- 
tions of Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
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bodia, they will have served at least 
a part of their purpose. 

The peoples of the Associated 
States, and of neighboring Thailand 
as well, are of the Mongoloid race, 
hence resemble the Chinese in ap- 
pearance. The details of their his- 
tory are lost in antiquity, but the 
general outline, especially that of 
Vietnam, is known. They are re- 
puted to have had their origin in 
the South China of today, and to 
have been pushed into the inhospi- 
table jungles of Southeast Asia by 
the true Chinese pushing down 
from North China in pre-historic 
times. Thereafter, for centuries, the 
Annamite Mountain Range that 
forms the spine of Vietnam served 
to separate the people of the Thai 
race in Laos and Thailand plus the 
Khmers of Cambodia from the An- 
namites who dwelt in the two deltas 
and the coastal area of Vietnam. 
Though not high as mountains go 
(the highest peaks rising to only 
9,000 feet), the Annamite Mountains 
served to divide the peoples of the 
area in much the same manner as 
a mole projecting into the sea sepa- 
rates the waters on either hand. 

The waves of population pressure 
and culture from the direction of 
China spent themselves against the 
Annamite Mountains with little ef- 
fect on the Thais and Khmers. The 
similar waves from the direction of 
India, though of less intensity and 
devoid of population pressure, 
likewise spent themselves against 
the Annamite Mountains with little 
effect on the Annamites of the east- 
ern coast. The Annamite Mountains 
make up in jungle, disease and man- 
killing wild animals for anything 
they lack in altitude. Even now, 
after a century of French influence 
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and expansionism, those mountains 
are crossed only by five difficult 
roads and a few trails. This is 
scanty inter-communication, indeed, 
over the stretch of a thousand miles 
of terrain under study. 

While the impact of the Anna- 
mites was not great on the Thais 
and Khmers, the latter were never- 
theless unpleasantly aware of the 





A Khmer 


former. The more numerous and 
more vigorous Annamites occasion- 
ally raided into and across the 
mountains to an extent that caused 
the people of Laos and Cambodia 
to hate and fear them. The animosi- 
ties thus engendered over the cen- 
turies explain, in a measure, the 
lack of success of the Viet Minh in 
subverting the peoples of Laos and 
Cambodia today. Likewise, in times 
past, the Annamites grew to hate 
and fear the incursions of the Chi- 
nese, incursions that intermittently 
reduced Tonkin and Annam to the 
status of tributaries of China until 
the conclusion of the Sino-French 
Treaty of 1885. Perhaps, were it 
not for the animosity against the 
Chinese thus engendered in the An- 
namites, the French would long 
since have been confronted by an 
army of Chinese “Volunteers” in 
addition to Annamites armed by the 
Chinese! 

Besides the Annamite Mountains, 
there are other geographical aspects 
of Indochina that should be men- 
tioned. The combined area of the 
three Associated States totals 287,000 
square miles, an area greater by one- 
third than European France. 

Vietnam is a long splinter-shaped 
State that derives its borders, in the 
main, from the natural defense line 
drawn along the ridges of the Anna- 





mite Mountains on the one hand 
and the open sea on the other. It is 
the largest, by far the most popu- 
ous, and the most important oi the 
three Associated States. It has been 
the scene of virtually all of the war. 
fare waged between the French and 
the Viet Minh during these several 
years and will be dealt with in this 
article almost to the exclusion of its 
sister States of Cambodia and Laos, 
Vietnam has a territory of 127,500 
square miles and a population of 
23 million. Of that population, 
some 20 million are Annamites; the 
rest of the population is made up 
ot a number of mountain tribes, 
generally more closely akin to the 
Thai than to the Annamites. 

The most important terrain fea- 
tures of Vietnam are its jungle. 
covered mountains and its two river 
deltas. The State has been de. 
scribed on occasion as “two rice bas- 
kets at the ends of a carrying pole.” 
The Red River delta of Tonkin 
provides sustenance for a_ popula. 
tion of eight million clustered in 
8,000 square miles. It thus supports 
one of the heaviest population den- 
sities to be found anywhere. It is 
only by the most intense cultivation 
of this rich and well-watered land 
that it can be brought to sustain 
this population. The rice fields are, 
in effect, cultivated swamps criss 
crossed by low earthen dikes that 
permit the peasants to control the 
level of flood and drain their gar- 
den-size rice paddies as the require- 
ments of the growing season dictate. 
The tops of the larger dikes also 
serve as footpaths for the populace, 
a populace that normally travels on 
foot. Nor are road-building engi- 
neers welcomed in the delta. In the 
reasoning of the peasants, a high 
way or an airfield takes valuable 
riceland out of production, hence 
threatens hunger for additional hun- 
dreds or thousands. They much pre 
fer to cultivate the land and trans 
port their rice on their backs, or in 
boats on the canals and rivers. 


The two important cities of the 
Tonkin Delta are Hanoi, the capr 
tal of the Province of Tonkin, with 
a population of 300,000, and the por! 
city of Haiphong on the Gulf of 
Tonkin, 60 miles to the east. Both 
are occidental-type cities in the 
French manner with broad street 
and major buildings of Europea 
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d architecture. Hanoi boasts some crop.” These tribesmen are mostly clothe themseves in loin cloths, erect 
” ratlier imposing government build- of the Thai and related races. Cen- their houses on stilts to foil maraud- 
u- ings and a pleasant park with its  turies of occasional unhappy contact ing tigers, worship nature in the 
" own artificial lake. with the coastal-dwelling Annamites animist manner and maintain a 
ne The climate in Tonkin is sub- ave ses ys ert es! their DN rn ASN tetgh gg oe 
3 tropical. The winter months of part i the — - oe Upp emen gt. yrs ni 
3 December, January and February / the present century, they have capturing and taming wild ele- 
: aneah 6: oaieeis the vee, oO regard the French as pro- phants in a manner reminiscent of 
~ - 8 te tectors who shield them from incur- the capture and breaking of wild 
its ig Of WER: cipehing: Saks ties sions by the Annamites horses on our western ranges 
dS. afford a change of climate not found y : } BES. 
a os . Proceeding southward from the The southern slopes of the foot- 
00 in Saigon, Bangkok or Singapore. ; : ; 
Ba: Tonkin Delta, one finds long hills farther south are dotted with 
of These are also months of the dry ; ; 
‘stincuished fr ie stretches of sandy beaches backed the plantations that provide much 
ne wr canner re by a generally narrow coastal fringe of the rubber required by France. 
he rainy or southeast monsoon season. oF cyltivatable land that shortly rises Then the ground falls off to the few 
2. The latter lasts from June to Sep- into the Annamite Mountains. Along feet above sea level that denotes the 
ri tember, inclusive, is punctuated this coast, fishing in the open sea flat delta of the Mekong River. This 
he with heavy downpours and marked does much to supplement the pro- delta is shared by the southern Viet- 
| by high humidity and uncomforta- duce of the land in providing a liv. namese of Cochin-China and the 
Pr bly high temperatures. The months jing for the population. The city of Kingdom of Cambodia. Like the 
«4 of January to March in Tonkin seea Hue was the ancient capital of the Tonkin Delta in the north, this 
ver phenomenon known locally as “cra- Emperors of Annam, whose domain delta is a rich rice-growing culti- 
ad chin weather.” During this period consisted generally of what are now vated swampland interlaced with 
s the sky is obscured much of the the Provinces of Tonkin and An- canals and tributary streams that 
.: time by a low overcast interspersed nam. A little farther south, lies the provide most of the highways of 
- with drizzle. Naturally, combat air port of Tourane, a squat city and commerce in the area. Probably be- 
ala j operations are greatly hampered by secondary port that has also been cause the incidence of disease has 
: “crachin weather.” developed into an important air kept the population below a level 
“4 From Hanoi one has only to pro- base in recent years. Still farther that would consume all of the rice 
yr ceed some 50 miles northward or south, the Annamite Mountains grown, the delta of the Mekong pro- 
‘ * I westward to encounter foothills and broaden into a plateau area known duces a surplus of rice for export, 
100] mountains with their concommitant as the Moi Plateau because it is in- or for movement to Tonkin in years 
and jungle and malaria. These moun- habited by the primitive Moi race, when there is a short-fall in the rice 
ain F tains extend northwestward with in- a people loyal to the French. They crop in the latter area. In pre-war 
an creasing elevations into and across " years, the rice surplus of Indochina 
shad the Province of Yunnan, in China, Ni, be amounted to some two million tons 
the to merge with the Himalayan chain. per yous. The disturbances occa- 
pee Whereas the Tonkin Delta is one sioned by the continuing ae bet 
ire of the areas of greatest population tween the French and the Viet Minh 
me | density in the world, the mountain- have greatly reduced that surplus. 
alo § CUS tegion of Indochina is only It has amounted to only 200-300,000 
lace,  SParsely inhabited. A major factor py sete gpcagiases:s anny eh 
i. in keeping the population low in Naturally, Communist control of 
a these mountainous areas is the high the Mekong Delta would permit the 
- incidence of a particularly virulent diversion to hungry ‘mouths = 
righ malaria. ‘The anopheles mosquito China of the surplus rice of Indo- 
able does not thrive in the muddy waters china that formerly went to Free 
ence § °! opical deltas, but does multiply World countries of the Far East. 
hae rapidly in the clear waters and The major city, and post-war 
pre ponds of the mountain areas. For capital of Indochina, is Saigon, lo- 
a this reason, the Viet Minh forays cated 40 miles up-stream from the 
or in @ Mto Laos in the past two fighting mouth of the Saigon River. This 
seasons have been staged in the mid- river is interconnected by canals 
dle of the dry season when the inci- with the several tributaries into 
E the Bt dence of malaria was at a minimum. which the Mekong branches as it 
capr' The scattered tribesmen that in- approaches the sea. Saigon, together 
with habit these mountains live in vil- with its twin city of Cholon, has a 
‘ ‘ lages perched on hillsides and eke post-war population of two million. 
ul ; out a scanty living by scratch-farm- Both Saigon and Hanoi are normal- 
‘? ing suitable plots of ground to the ly pleasant, quiet cities in the 
e extent of their requirements for Geography caused animosities French manner. They are marked 
4 food, plus some cultivation of opi- which are reflected in today’s Y wide tree-shaded boulevards, im- 
opea um poppies to provide a “cash changing political patterns posing houses, luxurious lawns and 
r 1954 on 
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gardens and inviting parks. Hanoi, 
© in addition, possesses a quota of 
) ancient temples. 

To the west of South Vietnam 
lies the Kingdom of Cambodia. It 
has an area of 70,000 square miles 
and a population of three and a half 
million. The capital city of Pnom 
Penh also has wide streets and the 
| majority of its buildings are of Eu- 
ropean style. However, the Govern- 
ment buildings occupied by the 
King and his Court are of oriental 
architecture almost indentical to 
that of the Court of Thailand. 
© Cambodia has some _ low-lying 
) mountains in the northeast, and a 
fringe of mountains marks its bor- 
der with Thailand on the south- 
~ west. Elsewhere it is largely flat and 
é productive land that produces an- 
> nually some 125,000 tons of rice sur- 
plus to the needs of the populace. 
The large lake, Tonle Sap, near 
|) Pnom Penh serves as a natural reser- 
voir for the areas around it. When 
the Mekong is in flood, Tonle Sap 
) fills with water, expands its area, 
) and furnishes water for the rice pad- 
» dies for miles in all directions. The 
' lake also furnishes quantities of fish 
important to the diet of the inland 
» areas of Cambodia. 


‘ 


Thus, blessed by a bountiful na- 
ture and espousing for the most part 
the non-violent religion of Buddh- 
ism, the Cambodians are noted for 
a placid, easy-going temperament. 
They are of the Khmer race, akin 
to the Thai, but with an admixture 
of Chinese, Malayan and Hindu 
blood. The Khmer civilization flour- 
ished in the Tenth to 15th Centuries, 
A.D. In that era the Khmers were 
often at war with the Thais. What 
is now the great ruin of Angkor 
Wat was probably largely construct- 
ed by slave labor derived from wars 
with the Thai. However, centuries 
of easy living have taken their toll 
of the war-like vigor of the Khmers. 
Hence they have proven, since es- 
tablishment of the Protectorate in 
1863, among the most docile of 
France's subject peoples. Instead of 
opposing the French, they have, in 
the main, been happy to rely on the 
French to protect them from the 
Annamites and other potential ene- 
mies. 

To the north of Cambodia, and 
on the western side of the Anna- 
mite Mountains, lies the Kingdom 
of Laos. It is a long, narrow coun- 
try of 90,000 square miles of gener- 
ally rugged and inhospitable ter- 
rain. Its population of only a mil- 
lion and a half is 90 per cent of the 
Thai race. The major part of that 
population ekes out its subsistence 
along the East Bank of the Mekong 
River. That river marks the bound- 
ary with Thailand for a distance of 
500 miles. If it were navigable 
throughout its length, the Kingdom 
of Laos would doubtless be more 
developed. Unfortunately, several 
rapids preclude through navigation 
of the Mekong, and have hence 
rather isolated the Laotians from 
contact with the outside world. In 
consequence of its sparse population 
and remoteness of location, Laos has 
developed virtually no export trade 
(if one excepts the small amount of 
opium that finds its way out of the 
Kingdom). 

ESSENTIAL HISTORY 

From the First to the Tenth Cen- 
turies, A.D. the portion of Vietnam 
embraced by Tonkin was ruled by 
China. The Annamites rose time 
and again in rebellion. In the Tenth 
Century they achieved independence 
from China. Again in the 13th Cen- 
tury they were threatened by the 











armies of Kublai Khan, but managed 
to repulse the invader and retain 
their independence. In the 15th Cen. 
tury, the Chinese tried again to take 
over the area and did succeed in ob. 
taining acquiescence of the Anna- 
mite Emperor to recognition of the 
Emperor of China as his Suzerain 
Lord. 

With the passage of time the An. 
namites moved southward from Ton. 
kin. They defeated the Chams and 
took over their Kingdom of Champa 
in the region now known as Annam, 
They moved still further south until, 
by war and conquest, they pushed 


the Khmers back to the present fron. 


tier of Cambodia. By war, coloniza- 
tion and inter-marriage they had 
completed the conquest of present- 
day Cochin-China by the middle of 
the 18th Century. 

Despite, or because of, their long 
history of conflict with China, the 
Annamite society was patterned very 
closely after that of the China of 
the time. Absolute power was vested 
in the Emperor. But he, his subor- 
dinate Mandarins and the people 
were bound by accepted standards 
of ethical conduct and the nation 
was viewed as being founded on the 
people. The Emperor governed 
through a bureaucracy of mandarins 
who were appointed, as in China, 
following successful undertaking of 
the prescribed literary examinations 
in the Chinese language. The Em- 
peror generally confined his author- 
ity to religious and military matters. 
The life of the people was regulated 
within the village, which was essen- 
tially the basic unit of the society, 
by the oligarchy of the village. The 
average peasant raised enough to 
provide food for his family and a 
small surplus for barter. Education 
was widespread, and the system of 
appointment of officials through ex- 
aminations insured the periodic in- 
fusion of new blood into the govern 
ing hierarchy. Great wealth and ab 
ject poverty were both unknown. 
The society thus evolved was stable, 
cooperative and introverted. Since it 
had been evolved by the Annamites 
themselves, it suited them well. 

In the latter part of the 18th Cen- 
tury and following the conquest of 
Cochin-China, a dynastic war broke 
out in Vietnam (Annam). There 
were already some Frenchmen in the 
south in the persons of Catholic mis 
sionaries. The heir to the throne, 
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Prince Nguyen Anh, appealed to 
Bishop Behaine to assist him in re- 
covering the throne. The Bishop 
assented and, after the lapse of more 
than ten years, was able to provide 
enough assistance in volunteer mili- 
tary aid to enable the prince to unify 
the country and ascend the throne. 
As the Emperor Gia Long he ruled 
Vietnam from 1802 to 1820. During 
this time he provided a progressive 
administration and opened his coun- 
try to occidental trade and technical 
developments, As one would expect, 
in view of his debt to the French 
Bishop, whom he cherished through- 
out his lifetime, Gia Long esteemed 
the French and afforded them oppor- 
tunities denied to other occidentals. 

Following the death of Gia Long, 
however, his successors sought to 


‘again withdraw their country into a 


shell of anti-foreignism. In the en- 
suing 38 years, anti-French and anti- 
Catholic policies gained strength at 
the Court. Even the punitive lesson 
of 1847 in which the French sank the 
Emperor’s Fleet in the Bay of 
Tourane, failed to have a perma- 
nently salutary effect. In 1858 for- 
eigners came in force in a joint 
Franco-Spanish Expedition to punish 
the Vietnamese for their treatment 
of French and Spanish missionaries. 
By 1862 The Emperor Tu Duc had 
been compelled to cede the three 
eastern provinces of Cochin-China to 
France. Thereupon the Spanish ele- 
ment of the Expedition took its de- 
parture. The French remained to 
further develop their foothold in 
Vietnam. As the French Captain 
Gosselin chronicled: “ . . . The mis- 
sionaries, in reality, have only been 
the pretext for our action against 
Annam. The loss of India in the 
18th Century, the increasingly rapid 
extension in the Far East of our 
perpetual rival, England, imposed 
on us the obligation to set foot in 
the China seas, the only alternative 
being our falling into a state of con- 
temptible inferiority. Annam gave 
us the opportunity, the massacre of 
Frenchmen who were there as mis- 
sionaries gave us the pretext.” 

By 1867 the French had expanded 
their holdings to include the remain- 
ing three provinces of Cochin-China. 
Cambodia had been incorporated as 
a Protectorate in 1863. Tu Duc con- 
tinued to obstruct French expansion 
into Annam and Tonkin until his 
death. Thereafter, in 1883, the 
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French established a _ Protectorate 
over Tonkin and Annam. 

Establishment of the Protectorate 
did not end opposition to the French. 
The young Emperor Ham Nghi soon 
took to the forest and waged war as 
best he could, supported by the man- 
darins and scholars of the country 
as well as the population. There 
followed three years of guerrilla war- 
fare before Ham Nghi was betrayed 
to the French, captured and later 
exiled to Algeria. Thereafter Veit- 
nam settled down to relatively peace- 
ful development by, and for, the 
French. . 

In 1893, following the conclusion 
of a Treaty with Siam, the French 
set up a protectorate over Laos. The 
French did not, in this case, sign a 
parallel treaty with the King of 
Luang Prabang, although they had 
signed treaties with the Emperor of 
Vietnam and the King of Cambodia 
in similar circumstances. This omis- 
sion is attributed to the tendency of 
Frenchmen of the time to regard 
Laos as simply composed of prin- 
cipalities over which Veitnam and 
Siam had fought for centuries. 

The development of Veitnam nat- 
urally included bringing in the 
Western concepts of civilization and 
material progress. The French im- 
proved existing roads and built new 
ones, laid some 2,000 miles of rail- 
road, improved irrigation, expanded 
agriculture and introduced modern 
medicines and sanitation. In con- 
sequence, the population of the 
State has doubled during the 70 
years of French rule. But this popu- 
lation increase has not been an un- 
alloyed blessing. Because of the con- 
commitant sub-division of peasants’ 
lands, more than half of the peasants 
in Tonkin now own less than an acre 
per family. Under these conditions, 
the struggle for a livelihood became 
intense indeed. 

Many French officials of the time 
conceived of their offices as carrying 
forward France’s “mission ctvilisa- 
trice.” They succeeded in implant- 
ing French civilization among the 
small upper class and caused many 
of them to send their sons to study in 
French schools in Indochina and 
France. As a result of these efforts, 
French influence, language and cul- 
ture eventually permeated the entire 
fabric of the Associated States. Any 
visitor who does not speak French 
soon finds that he cannot ask direc- 


tions on the street, cannot give his 
orders to a taxi driver and cannot 
get a telephone connection without 
an interpreter at his side. Since 
English (though broken into one or 
another form of “pidgin-English”) is 
the “esperanto” of trade and tourists 
elsewhere in the Far East, some ap- 
preciation of the extent to which 
French civilization has penetrated 
Indochina is thus brought home 
abruptly and convincingly to the 
visitor. 


In the field of government, the 
French continued to maintain the 
fiction that the Emperor, with his 
capital at Hué, continued to rule 
Tonkin and Annam through his 
Mandarins. However, the Court had 
no function other than a ceremonial 
one and all effective power was firm- 
ly and closely held in French hands. 
Cochin-China was governed as @ 
colony of France. The cities of 
Hanoi, Haiphong and Tourane were 
also under direct French rule. The 
Governor General was the highest 
French Official in Indochina. Each 
Protectorate was governed by a Resi- 
dent Supérieur and Cochin-China 
by a Governor; all of whom were 
responsible to the Governor General. 
The latter was, in turn, responsible 
to the Ministry of Colonies. While 
provision was made for the natural- 
ization of natives as French citizens, 
many who were qualified did not 
seek citizenship. By 1937, only some 
2,500 Vietnamese had been so nat- 
uralized. 

With all but the menial posts in 
the government reserved for French 
citizens and the industry of the 
country dominated by the French 
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monopolies, the Vietnamese found 
that there was little opportunity of- 
fered them outside of agricultural 
pursuits. Finding themselves dis- 
criminated against legally, socially 
and economically in their own land, 
the land in which they had been 
supreme as recently as 1858, the 
Vietnamese developed a smoldering 
hatred for their French masters that 
occasionally erupted into violence. 
One such eruption took place in 
February, 1930. Members of the Viet- 
nam Nationalist Party (VNQDD) 
infiltrated among the soldiers in the 
Vietnamese-manned garrision at Yen 
Bay. In the night of 9 February, 
they massacred their French officers 
and took over the post. This was 
planned to signal a general uprising, 
but ensuing disturbances in Hanoi 
and other cities were short-lived. 
French police action was swift and 
effective. A number of the leaders 
of the conspiracy were captured. In 
June, 13 of these were put to the 
guillotine at Yen Bay, the scene of 
the mutiny. 

Thereafter, until 1940, Vietnam 
continued peaceful and the French 
continued to prosper. In fact, in 1940 
transportation activities in Tonkin 
saw a notable upsurge in prosperity 
as a development of the Japanese 
aggression against China begun three 
years before. The Japanese had 
closed off all of the important ports 
of China and driven its Government 
to the distant inland city of Chung- 
king. The chief port remaining open 
to the Chinese was Haiphong. From 
there, war materials could be shipped 
by rail through Hanoi and Laokay 
to Kunming. It was also possible in 
season, to truck materials from Hai- 
phong to Free China. This traffic 
was destined to be brought to an 
abrupt and untimely end. Immedi- 
ately after the fall of France in the 
summer of 1940 and the inaugura- 
ration of the Vichy Regime, the 
Japanese Government demanded of 
Governor General Catroux that he 





halt the traffic in war materials to 
China and permit Japanese inspec- 
tors to verify that such traffic had 
indeed been halted. After vainly ap- 
pealing to Great Britain and the 
United States for support in resisting 
the Japanese demands, General Cat- 
roux yielded to the Japanese. 


The author had occasion to travel 
from Haiphong to Kunming in 
September, 1940. The warehouses of 
Haiphong were bulging with mate- 
rials once destined for China. And 
it seemed that every vacant lot was 
filled with American motor trucks 
that the Chinese Army badly needed. 
At the hotel in Hanoi, a Japanese 
general was already ensconced with 
staff and retinue. They hissed hap- 
pily as they stalked through lobby 
and dining room with the inevitable 
swords clanking at their sides. At 
Laokay, a Japanese inspector was al- 
ready functioning. Agreeably, he 
passed my baggage without question. 


During the few days spent in 
Hanoi, I was struck by the absence 
of the customary group of American 
businessmen commonly encountered 
in the cities of the Far East. One of 
the three Standard Oil representa- 
tives then in the city explained that 
the French didn’t leave much room 
for the businessmen of other coun- 
tries to operate there. The French 
were then unable to bring in petro- 
lcum products from anywhere in the 
French tariff bloc, hence permitted 
this firm to import a restricted quota 
of oil products. 

Under the circumstances, with 
France prostrate and the Governor 
General having no military support 
other than 50,000 armed men of all 
categories and races, one cruiser, four 
patrol craft and a handful of non- 
combat-worthy aircraft; it was esti- 
mated that the French could stand 
against the Japanese for only a 
month or two at most. It was not 
surprising, then, that by August, 
1940, the Japanese were back with 
another ultimatum to the Governor 


General. In the interim, Vice Ad. 
miral Decoux had replaced General 
Catroux on orders from Vichy. This 
ultimatum demanded that Japanese 
troops be allowed to cross Tonkin 
and to occupy Indochina airfields, 
The French resisted and negotiated 
over this ultimatum for several 
weeks. On 22 September, the Japa- 
nese took punitive action against the 
French border posts of Langson and 
Dong Dang and landed on the coast. 
French resistance crumbled in three 
days. Admiral Decoux had already 
acceded to the Japanese demands 
even as the latter were initiating 
their punitive action. 

Japan was not the only nation 
that saw opportunity in the weak. 
ened state of the French in Indo. 
china. Thailand chose this time to 
demand return of the portion of 
Laos on the West bank of the Me 
kong that it had been compelled to 
cede in 1904 and three western 
provinces of Cambodia that it had 
likewise been compelled to cede to 
that Kingdom in 1907. Thailand's 
demands were satisfied by a treaty 
signed with the French representa- 
tives in Tokyo in May. Also, the 
Japanese had obtained for them- 
selves agreement from Vichy that 
Japanese troops could occupy stra- 
tegic bases in South Vietnam. In 
July they landed in force in Saigon. 
By December, and “Pearl Harbor,” 
the Japanese had moved some 40,000 
troops to advanced bases in Indo- 
china. These were later employed 
against Malaya and Burma. Re 
ports of unusual activity on the part 
of the Japanese troops in Indochina 
in late November, 1941 are said to 
have tipped off Allied intelligence 
agencies that Japan’s entry into the 
war was imminent. 

On 8 December, a Japanese gen- 
eral visited Admiral Decoux with 
the ultimatum that he agree, during 
the war now begun, to interpose no 
interference to the Japanese forces 
on the penalty of having Indochina 
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taken over by the Japanese. After 
a day of thought, and a night of 
negotiation, Decoux reached an 
agreement that confirmed French 
sovereignty, permitted the French to 
continue to control their Army and 
the administration of the country, 
but the Japanese free to fight their 
war against the Allies from Indo- 
china soil. 

Thereafter Japanese demands were 
largely confined to the economic 
field until March, 1945. In this field 
a series of annual economic agree- 
ments provided for shipment of 
Indochinese rice, rubber and min- 
erals to Japan in return for indus- 
trial products and consumer goods. 
One effect of the economic agree- 
ments was that they enabled the 
Japanese forces stationed in Indo- 
china to live off the land with cur- 
rency (piastres) advanced by the 
Bank of Indochina. 

During the first three years of the 
war the Japanese were content to 
leave the administration of the coun- 
try in French hands. They seldom 
ventured far from their bases and 
the normal routes of communication. 
French officials continued at their 
accustomed tasks and French forces 
put down insipient rebellions as 
forcefully and effectively as before. 
The natives had little cause to note 
the over-lordship of the Japanese. 
While the Japanese did circulate 
their propaganda and voice their 
slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics,” in- 
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troduce Japanese movies and force 
some teaching of the Japanese lan- 
guage in schools, they did not strike 
a responsive chord in the population 
of Indochina. Their lasting imprint 
was to be manifested in other ways! 

By the end of 1944 it became ap- 
parent to the French in Indochina 
that Japan was losing the war. They 
began to talk and plan for the day 
when American forces would land 
on the shores—the French Army 
would turn on the Japanese and 
join with the Americans to liberate 
the land. By January, Allied air- 
craft were covertly dropping agents 
and supplies on an average of two 
flights per week. A Free French Mis- 
sion in Kunming worked in conjunc- 
tion with the American OSS and 
other agencies in the program of 
building the Resistance in Indo- 
china. These activities, of course, 
came to the attention of the Japa- 
nese. In due course they determined 
that the French could no longer be 
trusted to control and administer 
the land for them. On 9 March, 
1945 they moved simultaneously 
throughout Indochina to take over 
administrative control, disarm and 
concentrate French armed forces and 
otherwise take complete and direct 
control of the area for Japan. Some 
French garrisons offered effective re- 
sistance, notably those at Langson 
and Dong Dang. They were able to 
hold out only two or three days and 
the survivors were massacred by the 





enraged Japanese as a result of their 
heroism. Certain isolated garrisons 
beyond effective reach of the Japa- 
nese managed to gather in the for- 
ests and mountains of Tonkin and 
Laos. General Alessandri took com- 
mand of the group and managed to 
lead 6,000 men to safety in Free 
China. However, it was only a mat- 
ter of a few days until the Japanese 
were in control of all the parts of 
Indochina that they elected to hold. 


While the Japanese took control 
of the country by substituting Japa- 
nese for French officials, they effected 
certain other political changes de- 
signed to strengthen their hand. The 
most important was to cause the Em- 
peror Bao Dai to proclaim Vietnam 
an independent nation. He there- 
upon appointed a cabinet of nation- 
alist-minded men and proceeded to 
take over more of the functions of 
government in Tonkin and Annam 
than had been permitted by the 
French. The Japanese continued the 
administration of Cochin-China sep- 
arate from that of Tonkin and 
Annam until they were on the verge 
of defeat. In August, 1945 they re- 
stored Cochin-China to Vietnam. 


The impact on the native popu- 
lace of Indochina of this uncere- 
monious supplanting of French offi- 
cials by Japanese was grave and 
enduring. But it was not readily ap- 
parent at the time and was not to be 
assessed until long after. The natives 
had long chafed under French rule, 
but had been taught to respect that 
rule. They had also regarded the 
administrators of that rule as supe- 
rior beings of another race and 
world. Now they saw those superior 
beings forced to bow to another 
oriental race and forced to obey the 
dictates of those orientals. During 
the brief five months of Japanese 
rule the French lost so much “face” 
in Indochina that a major portion of 
the population of Vietnam con- 
cluded they were no longer worthy 
of native respect. A series of re- 
sounding French victories during the 
years of warfare with the Viet Minh 
would doubtless have restored French 
“face” in Indochina, but those vic- 
tories have not been forthcoming. 
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A new rifle may be coming—to realize its full potential we 


must stand ready to adapt our organization and tactics to it 


By LtCol Brooke Nihart 


#@ WE READ THESE DAYS OF THE 
proposed adoption of a new rifle to 
replace the M1 Garand. How would 
such an adoption affect the Marine 
Corps? As with most new weapons 
—organization, training and tactics 
could change considerably. Let’s 
take a look at this new rifle and see 
what could happen. 

Several makes and models of rifles 
have been proposed and _ tested— 
Belgium’s Fabrique Nationale 
d’Armes de Guerre (FN), Britain’s 
new Enfield and US Army Ord- 
nance’s T-44 and T-46. A new cart- 
ridge, the T-65, a US Army develop- 


ment, has been adopted for NATO. 
wide use. Test rifles all have been 
barreled for it. NATO nations on 
the continent and Canada have 
settled on the Belgium FN rifle and 
are planning manufacture or pur- 
chase. 

Britain’s announcement of the 
proposed adoption of the FN almost 
precipitated a question of the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons 
as to why the British rifle was not 
accepted instead of a foreign con- 


traption obviously inferior to the 


solid British product. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this delay, Britain has 
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now adopted the FN. This leaves 
the US as the only holdout. We have 
procured several thousand FNs for 
service test but are withholding final 
approval. 

We may accept the fact, however, 
that sooner or later we will have a 
new infantry weapon. Certain char- 
acteristics, generally applying to all 
models, are discernable. Weight will 
be slightly less than the M1, but 
even less weight will be sought and 
the ultimate model may be lighter 
still. Full or semi-automatic fire will 
be available from a 20-round maga- 
zine. Ammunition—the .30 caliber 
T-65 round—will be about ten per 
cent lighter and about 30 per cent 
shorter. A straight-line stock will 
permit more accurate full automatic 
bursts. A bipod may be provided 
for more accurate fixed fire. Flash 
hiders, compensators and grenade 
launchers will be furnished. 


All of these characteristics seem to 
add up to a light-weight, more effec- 
tive Browning Automatic Rifle-type 
weapon. Are there, then, any or- 
ganizational or tactical implications 
for the Marine Corps in a new weap- 
on which would put the fire-power of 
a BAR into the hands of every rifle- 
man without increasing his present 
load? 

Basically, as concerns organization, 
two alternatives seem possible. First, 
we might issue the new rifle through- 
oul our existing organization and 
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thus multiply present firepower three 
or four times. Second, we might 
try to keep firepower about the same 
but reduce the number of men re- 
quired to generate it. 


By issuing the new rifle to our 
existing organization we would, in 
essence, retain that same organiza- 
tion with all its proven strengths 
and, for warfare of the future, some 
alleged weaknesses. Our present 
Marine infantry organization has 
been well tested in two wars and has 
been found very satisfactory, to say 
the least. Increasing rifle firepower 
at the cutting edge without increas- 
ing the number of men has obvious 
attractions and would work well. 
This is the obvious and probable 
solution, considering our success with 
the present organization and the 
fact that military organizations gen- 
erally evolve slowly. However, our 
present organization is big in num- 
bers and sometimes has been con- 
demned as being unwieldy.  Fur- 
thermore, the trend is towards cut- 
ting the armed forces numerically 
and streamlining their organization- 
al forms. With this in mind, per- 
haps another look at possible reor- 
ganization based on the new rifle is 
indicated. 

One aspect of the development of 
weapons and tactics in the past hun- 
dred years has been an increase in 
the size of infantry units to double 
or more. During this same period, 





firepower (through technological de- 
velopments) and dispersion, or front- 
age occupied, have increased many 
fold. These developments were quite 
normal and the development of con- 
trol means, through the use of 
motors and electronic communica- 
tions, with two exceptions, has kept 
pace. These exceptions are the 
platoon and squad. Personnel, fire- 
power and frontages of these basic 
units have increased through the 
years but the platoon commanders’ 
and squad leaders’ means of con- 
trolling units or men has not. It 
would seem desirable, therefore, to 
reduce the size of platoons and 
squads to where the leader could 
again control his unit on the battle- 
field by word of mouth and personal 
direction. 

Another case for reduced unit size 
is the “new look” in national defense, 
much in the news today. Of what 
does this “new look” consist? So far 
it is mostly talk but, as far as ground 
units are concerned, the trend seems 
to be compounded of increased 
speed, mobility and flexibility—of 
more combat power by using new, 
more powerful weapons using less 
manpower. By issuing a new rifle 
to our present organization, only 
firepower is enhanced in the infan- 
try. True, speed and mobility have 
been improved by the development 
of helicopter transport, but helicop- 
ters will never be overabundant and 
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moving organizations, large in man- 
power, is a slow process. In the 
“new look,” less manpower has been 
set as a goal because of manpower 
shortages, desires for economy and 
because concentrated manpower is 
vulnerable to attack by nuclear 
weapons. But the same manpower 
figures and densities are obtained 
when we merely substitute one weap- 
on for another in the existing organi- 
zation. 

The alternate solution, in har- 
mony with the “new look” and fu- 
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ture combat requirements, would be 
to keep the same firepower but re- 
duce the number of men required to 
develop it. In other words, cut down 
the size of the rifle squad. This 
would accrue a quantitative advan- 
tage by giving greater firepower to 
our existing organization. However, 
a reduction in manpower while 
maintaining present firepower also 
has its attractions and advantages. 

Maintaining present firepower 
with less manpower means deploying 
the same combat power, but in a 
physically smaller package. This 
possibility is tremendously important 
these days when the “economy axe” 
is cutting armed forces to the bone 
while worldwide commitments re- 
main the same or even increase. In 
the final analysis, US manpower is 
the most expensive ingredient of 
national defense. If we can field 
just as strong a team with fewer men, 
economy is served right from the cost 
of recruiting and training to the 
ultimate and more important goal of 
fewer casualties resulting from fewer 
men being exposed in a given impact 
area. 

The same firepower with less men 
could mean smaller, handier units. 
These units could be composed of 
more select men, be better trained 
and be more responsive to their com- 
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A fire team could have the firepower of a squad 


mander’s control. A combat unit of 
firepower equivalent to a_ larger 
present day unit would occupy less 
cube and weight in a landing craft 
or helicopter. The present rifle pla- 
toon is too large for.any landing 
vehicle or helicopter. When rein- 
forced with crew served weapons it 
is grossly unwieldy. Either way, to 
be moved mechanically, it must be 
split between vehicies with the re- 
sultant loss of tactical integrity. A 
smaller platoon with the same fire- 
power might be lifted in one vehicle 















and tactical integrity preserved. 
Fewer vehicles would be needed to 
move companies and battalions, 
with economy and mobility the re- 
sult. 

Smaller units with comparable 
firepower would require less cube 
and weight for all supplies except 
ammunition. Fewer service troops 
would be needed to handle these 
supplies and even a smaller number 
of troops would be needed to support 
the service troops. At this rate the 
























division might be reduced 50 per 
cent, to around 10,000 men, yet it 
would have the same combat power 
as the present division or, conversely, 
we would have two divisions for the 
price (in manpower) of one. 

Of further importance is a feature 
applying both to conventional com- 
bat and future combat with nuclear 
weapons. This is the fact that for 
a given combat power, less troops 
would be in the killing zone. This 
applies whether the killing zone is 


enemy protective fire laid down in’ 


front of his defenses or the destruc- 
tive radius of a nuclear explosion. 
Mobility would be enhanced as 
fewer vehicles would be needed for 
a move, columns would be shorter, 
supplies to be moved less. Dispersion 
and increased mobility without loss 
of combat power at last would be- 
come feasible. 

We have been talking in glittering 
generalities, but what specifically is 
visualized as a possible organization? 
Well, with every man armed with 
a BAR, a four-man fire team should 
have the firepower of a squad’s three 
BARs and nine rifles. So a fire team 
armed with four of the new rifles and 
properly trained could equal the 
firepower of the present squad. Add 
a fifth man as squad leader so that 
the firepower of the other four can 
be fully developed and you have a 
rifle squad of the future. 

Three of these squads, plus a pla- 
toon headquarters of a platoon com- 
mander, platoon sergeant and run- 
ner, form the rifle platoon—total 18 
men. This platoon would have less 
than one-half the man-strength of 
the present platoon, yet potentially 
would have an easily achieved 
equivalent firepower. 
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It should have a grenade launcher 
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What of crew served weapons? It 
is understood that some of the new 
rifles have light machine gun ver- 
sions. These would feature a heavier 
barrel for sustained fire, a mount and 
possibly a belt-feed attachment. The 
internal mechanism is the same as 
the rifle so one syllabus of mechani- 
cal training would serve for both 
weapons. The new rifle, therefore, 
would not only replace the carbine, 
the MI rifle and the BAR, but also 
a similar heavier version would re- 
place the machine gun. The time 
saved by training with one weapon 
instead of four could be well spent 
in getting more of the potential ef- 
fectiveness out of the one. 


With a lighter weapon and lighter 
ammunition, the size of the light ma- 
chine gun squad could be reduced 
to five men. The squad leader would 
be the gunner and carry the gun. 
The other four would be ammuni- 
tion carriers. This is one less am- 
munition carrier than with the pres- 
ent machine gun squad, but with 
lighter ammunition the same num- 
ber of rounds could be carried as be- 
fore. 

No change is visualized in the com- 
pany mortar or rocket launcher 
units. All individuals should, of 
course, be armed with the new rifle. 
This would arm them for self-pro- 
tection. It would enable them not 
only to form a company base of fire 
with their mortars and antitank 
weapons, but also be able to defend 
and hold the area of the fire base, 
forming a firm base or pivot of 
maneuver for the company. 

The same advantages would ob- 
tain further to the rear with fire and 
logistic support elements of battal- 
ion, regiment and division. A few 
men armed with the new rifle could 
generate tremendous firepower in 
defense of rear areas against break- 
through, infiltration, guerrilla or air- 
borne attack. If the designers favor 
us with an integral grenade launcher 
on the muzzle of the new rifle, each 
Marine in rear areas as well as in 
front lines, could not only hit any- 
thing he could see with well aimed 
flat trajectory fire, but also could 
reach into defilade, or penetrate tank 
armor. 

‘lL actics—individual, small unit and 
combined arms—in a sense would 
not change much with the advent of 
4 new rifle and its concomitant or- 
ganizational change. Fire and ma- 
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Present platoon —too large for any landing vehicle or helicopter 


neuver would still be the basic in- 
gredient. Supporting weapons would 
still form a base of fire. Infantry 
would still close with, and destroy, 
the enemy to seize and hold key ter- 
rain. However, the density of men 
on the battlefield would be less be- 
cause firepower generated by the 
group would be greater. Movement 
of infantry by tank, wheeled vehicle 
and helicopter could be more rapid 
and more extensive. 

Control would be an increased 
problem with greater dispersion and 
wider movement. However, with 
fewer men we should strive for bet- 
ter men. With better men, better 
training and the display of greater 
initiative becomes possible. The 
time saved by training with one 
weapon instead of four could be well 
applied to perfecting the required 
control and initiative. 

Within the present rifle squad the 
maneuver of three elements is un- 
necessary and unduly complicated. 
Squad offensive combat is generally 
straightforward action—one part of 
the squad moving forward while 
another element gives covering fire. 
Flanking action is, at best, close-in 
and against but one enemy flank. 
This elemental scheme of maneuver 


does not necessitate a triangular or- 
ganization. Rather, it demands an 
organization by twos. The proposed 
five-man squad answers this need. It 
provides two 2-man fire teams under 
the direction of the squad leader. 
Each fire team of two is of itself a 
tactical entity if required to operate 
separately—one man moves while the 
other gives covering fire. Thus, the 
new rifle would permit a smaller 
squad built on this uncomplicated 
concept. Control and tactics would 
be simplified at the level where the 
realities of combat make simplifica- 
tion an absolute essential. 

A new rifle is coming. Several 
models are being tested. We do not 
know which will be adopted. We 
do know some of its characteristics 
and so can postulate some of its ef- 
fects. The foregoing has been an 
attempt to forecast some possible im- 
plications for infantry organization, 
training and tactics. This forecast 
may or may not be valid. One thing 
is clear, however. To make the best 
use of the new rifle—to realize its full 
potentialities—we must be alert to 
its possibilities and ready, if war- 
ranted, to adopt organization and 
tactics to achieve the advantages the 
new rifle could give us. US # MC 
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@ SINCE THE FIRST HANDFULL OF 
Americans banded themselves _to- 
gether in a military type group, 
we've been plagued with the prob- 
lem of individual and small unit 
logistics. The ultimate purpose of 
logistics is to have on hand sufficient 


of the necessary items of sustenance & 


for men and guns when the enemy 
is met. This, when it comes down 
to the squad, the fire team and the 
man, means that a way must be de- 
vised for the individual to convey 
his own rations and ammunition for 
the last portion of the march prior 
to closing with the enemy, and pos- 
sibly during a long period of com- 
bat when resupply is not feasible. 
In addition to consumables, the 
combat man is faced with the prob- 
lem of transporting numerous items 
of spare clothing and shelter from 
the elements, especially during op- 
erations in the Arctic and during 
winter warfare in the more temper- 
ate climates. This problem entails 
the devising of a suitable method for 
each individual to transport his 


share of extra cold weather equip- 
ment such as heavy outer parka, 
inner boots, heavy snow socks and 
other spare clothing without which 


a soldier cannot survive during biv- 
ouacs and long enforced halts. He 
must also carry his personal items 
of tarpaulin or shelter-half, sleeping 
bag and extra rations to supply 
much needed energy and body heat. 

This all indicates that the combat 
man in the far north is starting out 
under handicap of many energy- 
draining pounds to carry on his 
back all the extras needed for sur- 
vival, which are not otherwise neces- 
sary in the warmer zones of the 
earth. Added to the back load he 
must carry is the weight of the 
clumsy foot-gear and heavy winter 
clothing he must wear on his body 
to protect against freezing and frost- 
bite. Thus loaded, it would appear 
that we must need an army of 
supermen, or at least rugged, well 
trained veteran outdoorsmen to 
survive the heart-taxing strain of 
travel under such conditions as are 
met in the far north. 

Regardless of the fact that the 
American fighting man is the best 
fed and the best equipped soldier in 
the world today, the greater per- 
centage of individuals have had no 
experience whatever in marching, 
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fighting and surviving through the 
bitter cold of Arctic or winter 
weather. Merely sleeping out in the 
snow can be an extreme hardship 
for the untrained, while even the 
trained man must be able to keep 
with him certain items of equip- 
ment necessary for protection from 
cold and dampness when the bliz- 
zards blow. He not only must have 
his sleeping bag, but also must have 
a means of insulating his sleeping 
bag from direct contact with wind 
and snow. 

It cannot be anticipated that all 
troops fighting under Arctic condi- 
tions or in snow and cold will be 
trained ski-troopers, or that skis and 
snowshoes will always be available 
for all members of a unit. There- 
fore, when men push on past the 
limits of vehicular traffic, or when 
maneuverability of individuals be- 
comes necessary, the men must de- 


bark. from vehicles and revert to 
traditional foot-slogging for trans- 
portation. It is still most essential 
for each individual to be as self- 
sufficient under winter conditions 
as in jungle or tropical warfare. It 
is vital that each man must be 
equipped and able to build a shel- 
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When foot-slogging in the snow and ice, 


man’s stamina must be carefully husbanded 


ter of some type and to survive the 
fury of the elements, even though 
he may be alone and separated from 
the other members of his unit. His 
Weapons, sleeping bag and rations 
of high caloric value are indispen- 
sable to him under such conditions, 
and he must retain them at all costs. 
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Since the individual is separated 
from vehicular transportation and 
must carry everything necessary for 
combat and survival on his back, he 
is faced with the problem of how it 
is to be carried in the least fatiguing 
manner. Naturally, the load must 
be as compact as possible, and se- 


curely lashed so that it cannot dis- 
integrate on the march and spill the 
contents. Nothing is more tiring 
and troublesome to a man on a long 
march than a bulky, badly balanced 
pack with additional items tied on 
here and there to dangle freely. 
Traditionally, the American sol- 
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dier has used a pack of one type or 
another since colonial days and 
carried his rations and spare cloth- 
ing on his back. Most ski-troopers 
and mountain climbers prefer the 
“rucksack,” which is a large, soft, 
single compartment pack with a 
rigid metal framework next to the 
back. It is loaded in such a manner 
that most of the weight rests low on 
the back and hips. Unfortunately, 
or perhaps fortunately, troops in 
the field are not primarily moun- 
tain climbers or ski-troopers. The 
infantry footslogger prefers a pack 
or packboard that will retain the 
weight high on the shoulders, but 
in any case a weight on the back or 
shoulders is extremely exhausting 
and a great disadvantage when 
marching in snow or on icy trails. 


A forced march through heavy 
snow or over ice-encrusted trails 
with a heavy pack on the back, cer- 
tainly cannot be recommended as 
the best means of conserving the 
strength and energy of troops when 
it can be expected that battle may 
be imminent. “Getting there fustest 
with the mostest” has long been 
accepted as a simple basic law of 
tactics, but if the “mostest” are half 
paralyzed with cold and fatigue 
when they cross the line of depar- 
ture, their ability to fight will be- 
come of little consequence, espe- 
cially if it should happen that they 
are not the “fustest” and the enemy 
has had time for a breather. 

Since Americans manufacture and 
own the bulk of the world’s auto- 
mobiles, it is natural that Ameri- 
cans should be _ transportation 
minded. As a consequence, many 
different types of oversnow vehicles 
have been thoroughly tried and 
tested in extreme-cold training exer- 
cises. Several of these have proven 
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W easel —if conditions are just right... 


worthy and suitable for Arctic use 
in military operations, among which 
are the Weasel, the Snowmobile and 
the Cargo Carrier, M29. These ve- 
hicles have proven of great value in 
transporting supplies and equip- 
ment, men and their armament, as 
long as the terrain and snow condi- 
tions are favorable. However, when 
it becomes necessary to leave the 
roads or open snow plains and 
traverse rugged mountainous coun- 
try, or rough broken terrain, man- 
power again comes into its own. 

We cannot expect favorable ter- 
rain at all times in warfare, and 
against a strong enemy we must 
anticipate that road networks and 
open approaches will be denied to 
us. The enemy will see to it that our 
supply lines are interdicted and our 






























approaches channelized as much as 
possible for the purpose of destroy- 
ing our supplies and personnel. We 
may find that our vast resources of 
motorized equipment will avail us 
little, and then our most logical sup- 
ply method must be by airdrop. If 
rapid movement of troops is neces- 
sary, we may use the vertical envel- 
opment principle. If weather should 
prevent these measures, and under 
arctic or extremely cold conditions 
bad weather is quite frequent, then 
we must fall back on the old solu- 
tion of sending the infantry forward. 

The motorized oversnow vehicles 
are intended primarily for transpor- 
tation of supplies and ordnance, or 
when used as troop carriers, for the 
movement of groups of combat per- 
sonnel. The dog sled and sled- 
toboggan combination are of a size 
suitable for the movement of sup- 
plies for a small unit, as is the Fin- 
nish-type akja, or canoe-shaped 
toboggan. These smaller sleds are 
suitable for transportation of extra 








supplies other than those cai ried 
in the individual packs and ma» be 
used for evacuation of woun led, 
but there has been no sled devel. 
oped that is small enough for cach 
man to have one for his own use. 

The accompanying illustrations, 
which are taken from an article by 
Ben Hunt in Boys’ Life magazine, 
suggest a “Packrack Sled,” some. 
what reminiscent of the small hand 
sleds used over a century ago by the 
Indians in the Great Lakes region, 
and in the northeast parts of the 
United States. The “Packrack Sled,” 
however, is a combination pack- 
board and hand sled, and very ver- 
satile for use in winter field opera- 
tions. It displays all the advantages 
of the packboard for ordinary go- 
ing, or when there is insufficient ice 
or dry snow to warrant the use of 
the sled, but in a few seconds it can 
be converted to a small sled capable 
of carrying all of a soldier’s bulky 
equipment, leaving him personally 
unburdened and free to take cover 
or prepare for instant combat ac 
tion. The runners are broad enough 
to support a considerable load in all 
but the most slushy, or deep pow- 
dery snow, as long as the trail is 
broken ahead of the sled. When 
worn as a packboard the weight of 
the sled is comparatively negligible 
and allows the load to ride high on 
the shoulders in the manner that is 
considered most desirable for the 
packboard. The web belts buckled 
across the packboard where it fits to 
the back increase the comfort of the 
load and protect the back from the 
hard wood. The toggle ropes may 
be used to lash the “pay load” be- 
tween the runners. 


When skis or snowshoes are worn 
and the “Packrack Sled” is used asa 
backboard, the center of gravity of 
the load may be raised or lowered 
as desired for the purpose of achiev- 
ing proper balance. Since the prin- 
cipal purpose of the “Packrack Sled" 
is to relieve the individual of as 
much burden as possible when it 
counts most, and since it is small in 
comparison to the sleds now in use 
in the armed forces, individual 
packs drawn on these sleds allow 
distribution of more unit supplies 
and equipment among all the men 
of the unit. In hilly country where 
down-hill brakes may be necessary, 
two men working together may !ash 
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their sleds together and take turns 
towing and breaking trail. While 
one tows, the other attaches a toggle 
rope and acts as brakeman. 


When halted, or in the defense, 
and when the bottom is dropping 
out of the thermometer, a small 
hand sled of this type can be most 
valuable for bringing supplies and 
ammunition forward from the rear- 
ward supply points. In moving mor- 
tars, machine guns and ammunition 
into or out of position, it allows for 
speedier movement with much less 
back-breaking effort than the hand 
carried load over snow or ice. 


In evacuating wounded, a stretcher 
lashed to two sleds, bob-sled fashion, 
allows the litter bearers to move 
much more rapidly than when 
hand-carrying the litter and with 
much less fatigue. The evacuee is 
well bundled in a sleeping bag and 
extra blankets are lashed to the lit- 
ter. There is far less danger of jolts 
and bumps for the evacuee and less 
danger of additional injury caused 
by being spilled from the litter when 
litter bearers slip or fall on the trail. 
When used in this manner, toggle 
ropes are attached to the rearmost 
sled for braking purposes. 


The sleds are simple of construc- 
tion and may be built or repaired 
in the field by a Marine who has 
access to a few simple tools. Any 
unit staging for possible winter or 
Artic operations should have or- 
Zanizational tools available, as well 
as :aterials for repairs to sleds and 
ot!er winter equipment. In build- 
in’ the sleds, the hardest wood 
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Boys’ Life Magazine 
available should be used for run- 
ners and rails, but a soft wood for 
slats and spacers. A good spar var- 
nish should be used all over to 
waterproof the wood, and when the 
sled is in use, waxing the runners 
occasionally will reduce friction, 
allowing the sled to glide more 
easily over the snow. When wax is 
not available, the old Eskimo trick 
of pouring a little water on the 
runner surfaces gives a thin hard 
coating of ice, which reduces fric- 
tion between the runners and the 
snow. Keep the weight down as 
much as possible and aim for over- 
all strength in construction. 

Since the sled is small and of light 
weight, it is not suitable for coast- 
ing and should always be protected 
from abuse to prevent the screws 
and joints from becoming loosened. 


When halted, do not drop the loaded 
sled, but ease it to the ground. Do 
not let it stand overnight on its 
runners, since they may [reeze to the 
snow or ground, and there is danger 
that the runners may be split or 
broken while freeing them. Stand 
the sled on its end or on its side 
and use it as part of the windbreak 
when preparing a bivouac. Leave 
the sled outdoors in extremely cold 
temperatures and treat it as you do 
your weapons and other equipment 
that might be damaged by sweating 
when indoors. Extreme cold makes 
wood brittle and, if there is mois- 
ture in the wood, the slats and run- 


» ners are easily broken. 


It is not suggested that the “Pack- 
rack Sled” should take the place of 
any of the larger motorized over- 
snow vehicles or animal drawn 
sleds now in use or undergoing tests. 
But it is felt that there is a definite 
need for a small individual sled to 
supplement the larger types. The 
dog sled, sled-toboggan combina- 
tion and the akja all have their 
place and special good qualities, and 
when available are quite valuable 
for unit or group uses. However, 
the larger sleds make little provi- 
sion for lightening the burden of 
the individual since they are too 
large and unwieldy for individual 
use. A need for a small individual 
sled is foreseen for use when the 
unit is broken up and the personnel 
separated and, since it is also a 
packboard, it can be employed as 
such when snow conditions are not 
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@ $THE ABILITY OF THE LANDING 
force to seize and consolidate the 
beachhead expeditiously is the true 
measure of the success or failure of 
the modern amphibious attack force. 
It is generally accepted that this era 
of modern warfare dictates that the 
landing force possess optimum 
power and mobility or else it is 
doomed to failure. Such failure 
nullifies the months of planning and 
the costly expenditures in capital 
ships, aircraft, landing craft and 


By LtCol S. H. Fletcher 
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IN THE LANDING FORCE 


personnel incident to placement of 
the landing force on the hostile 
beach. 

It is only by killing or incapaci- 
tating the enemy that battlefield 
objectives are secured. Incapacita- 
tion is further defined in a military 
sense as the removal of an enemy’s 
capability or will to resist. 

But often a tenacious enemy, well 
dug in, presents a problem not easily 
solved by the use of conventional 
weapons. However, there is an an- 
swer to this problem. This answer 
lies in a weapon that has seen com- 
bat service from the Biblical days 
of Sampson throughout every major 
conflict to the present, with maxi- 
mum, though far from optimum, 
exploitation being achieved in the 
Pacific Theater during World War 
II. 

This weapon is flame. Flame is 
one of the most awesome munitions 
ever employed and its antipersonnel 
target effect knows no equal. The 
psychological fear of flame is present 
in every individual on the face of 
the earth. Proper employment of 





One of the oldest weapons known to man is 
still a potent weapon in the FMF arsenal 


flame against defended tactical ob- 
jectives has inevitably been success- 
ful where conventional munitions 
lave failed to dislodge a stubborn 
enemy. 

A true understanding of the com- 
bat potential of flame as an anti- 
personnel weapon necessitates an in- 
sight into the historical development 
of flame munitions and their em- 
ployment in the attainment of 
tactical objectives. 

World War I saw limited em- 
ployment of flame through utiliza- 
tion of portable flame throwers. The 
initial recorded employment was by 
the Germans in 1915, followed there- 
after by the French and British. 
There is no recorded instance, how- 
ever, of it having been considered a 
decisive weapon in the outcome of 
any engagement during World War 


Foreign development of flame 
munitions continued after World 
War I and the Italian Army 
demonstrated vehicular mounted 
flame throwers in 1937. Both the 
Germans and Italians achieved con- 


siderable success with such weapons 
in North Africa against vehicles and 
fortifications. 

Evaluation of these North African 
successes resulted in initiation of 
American development, in 1940, of 
a portable flame thrower. The 
Chemical Warfare Service was then 
assigned responsibility for develop- 
ment, manufacture and issue of a 
portable flame thrower. 

The first model to be standardized 
was designated the Flame Thrower, 
Portable, M1. It employed an un- 
dependable electrical ignition sys- 
tem and unthickened fuel consisting 
of gasoline. Range of this weapon 
was very short. Development of 
thickened fuel to afford increased 
range followed in 1942. The MiAI 
portable Flame Thrower, adapted 
to use thickened fuel consisting of 
jellied gasoline (but burdened with 
the same faulty electrical ignition 
system as the M1) was placed in 
quantity production. This weapon 
was utilized in combat in the South- 
west Pacific in 1943 but proved al- 
most impossible to be maintained in 
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Peleliu —an MK1 on an LVT: fragile and vulnerable 


serviceable operating condition. The 
next model, designated the Flame 
Thrower, Portable M2-2, became 
available in 194-+ and had a vastly 
improved cartridge-type ignition sys- 
tem. This latter model saw exten- 
sive use throughout World War II 
and an improved and lighter model 
is in use today. 

The advent of the M2-2 Portable 
Flame Thrower in the Pacific repre- 
sented the first attainment and reali- 
zation of the potential of flame 
against a stubborn enemy who re- 
fused to be routed by conventional 
flat trajectory small arms and frag- 
mentation artillery and mortar 
shells. 

Credit for the initial successful 
employment of flame warfare in 
World War II rests with the com- 
bat engineers of the 18th Marines, 
2d MarDiv operating against defen- 
sive fortifications on Guadalcanal. 
Two Marine engineers moved up 
under cover of supporting rifle and 
machine gun fire to flame a bunker 
from a range of 25 yards. All enemy 
fire was silenced and five enemy de- 
fenders were found dead. Army 
units made fairly extensive use of 
the MIAI in securing isolated enemy 
strongpoints in the seizure of Mun- 
da airfield on New Georgia. The 
Bougainville landing in 1943 found 
the portable flame thrower a recog- 
nized organic infantry weapon. A 
notable instance of the demonstrated 
effectiveness of flame is recorded in 
the action reports of the 2Ist Ma- 
rines following the landing on Em- 
press Augusta Beach. A _ fortified 
cave on Hill 1000 had held up fur- 
ther advance for a week during 
which it received a merciless pound- 

ing by close support dive bombers, 
artillery and mortars. Finally, a 
team of six portable flame throwers, 
with appropriate infantry support, 
was ordered in following an artil- 
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lery preparation. The enemy posi- 
tion was secured in the space of a 
few minutes with no survivors — 
mute evidence of the awesome 
lethality of flame when properly 
and effectively employed. This and 
other like engagements proved con- 
clusively that flame weapons, when 
properly employed as a member of 
the infantry weapons team, repre- 
sent a significant contribution to the 
overall combat effectiveness of that 
team. 

Heartened by these successes, at- 
tempts were made to adapt the 
MIAI Portable Flame Thrower to 
vehicular mounting. An improvised 
adaptation for the light tank was 
employed on Bougainville and on 
New Britain. The inherent mainte- 
nance difficulties of the M1A1 Flame 
Thrower proved its undoing and such 
employment was highly unsuccess- 
ful. The battle for Tarawa, however, 
demonstrated conclusively that, al- 
though flame was the answer to dis- 
lodging a fanatical, dug-in enemy, 
the resultant casualties in operators 
of the portable flame thrower were 
prohibitive. A means must be de- 
vised whereby a flame weapon could 
close to within flaming distance of a 
defended objective —the obvious 
answer was an armored flame throw- 
er with increased range capabilities. 

Concurrent development by Army, 
Navy and Marine personnel in Ha- 
waii resulted in adaptation of the 
British Ronson vehicular-type flame 
thrower to the light tank. The re- 
sultant main armament flame tank 
was designated the Satan. Twelve 
Satans were successfully employed 
by each of the 2d and 4th Marine 
Divisions throughout the battle for 
Saipan and were a part of the as- 
sault wave in the Tinian landing. 

The concept of coordinate gun 
tank-flame tank employment as 
part of the tank-infantry team was 






evolved during the battle for ‘ai. 
pan. Flame tanks were employed in 
direct support with gun tanks. The 
resultant extension and broadening 
of the effectiveness of the tank gave 
the Marine tank-infantry team a 
combat potential it had never be. 
fore realized. 

The Peleliu operation saw utili- 
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zation by the Ist MarDiv of LVTs 
mounting the US Navy developed 
MKI1 flame thrower. The flame 
thrower itself proved fairly satisfac 
tory, but again the inherent fragil- 
ity of the LVT for extended land 
operations and its vulnerability 
proved its undoing. No further con- 
sideration was afforded the LVT as 
a flame thrower mounting vehicle. 

Satan flame tanks were employed 
by the Army XXIV Corps in the 
Leyte operation, but: the rainy sea- 
son and mud immobilized all mech- 
anized weapons and the fighting 
soon reached mountainous terrain 
where tank employment of any sort 
was impossible. 

Development of a satisfactory 
mechanized flame thrower had con- 
tinued in Hawaii under the super: 
vision of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, Pacific Ocean Area. Such 
development resulted in the design 
and construction by a composite 
group of Navy Seabees, Army and 
Marine technicians of sufficient 
main armament medium flame 
tanks, based on the M4A3 Tank, to 
equip the V Marine Amphibious 
Corps for its landing on Iwo Jima. 

The 4th and 5th Marine Divisions 
landed on the southeast coast of 
Iwo Jima on 19 February, 1944. 
Each division was equipped with 
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{ ir main armament flame tanks. 
Difficult terrain and deep volcanic 
as) precluded employment of the 
flame tanks on the first few days. 
By D plus six, however, the Marines 
had become dependent on their 
flame tanks and constantly requested 
their use. 

(he action reports of all three 
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Marine divisions on the Iwo Jima op- 
eration unanimously recommended 
inclusion of a quantity of improved 
main armament flame tanks in the 
organic equipment of the division 
tank battalion. The obvious im- 
provements desired were longer 
range and greater thickened fuel 
capacity. 

Portable flame throwers likewise 
saw extensive usage by the infantry 
on Iwo Jima. Each infantry battal- 
ion was equipped with 27 portable 
flame throwers which permitted op- 
timum flexibility of employment. It 


proved an excellent weapon for use 
in assaulting emplacements, _pill- 
boxes, caves and fortified positions. 
However, because of the nature of 
the Japanese defenses, the Marines 
found, just as they had at Tarawa, 
that it was difficult to approach to 
flaming positions. Resultant casual- 
ties were almost prohibitive. In fact, 
during the latter stages of the oper- 
ation it was difficult to keep flame 
throwers manned with experienced 
personnel. 

The Japanese troops defending 
Okinawa experienced their first ter- 
rifying experience with flame on D 
plus 18. A combined gun tank-flame 
tank-infantry assault was mounted 
against a 460-foot hill known as 
Rocky Crags. There, 31 flame tanks 
expended 3,500 gallons of thickened 
fuel in the initial assault and con- 
tinued in support throughout the 
six-day battle for the Crags. Sub- 
sequent attacks on other objectives 
found the Japanese often willing to 
withdraw when confronted with 
flame tanks, and in many instances 
would concentrate their fire on 
flame tanks rather than gun tanks. 


Main armament flame tanks of 
the 713th TkBn were in constant 
demand by both Army and Marine 
units. The 713th Battalion was in 
action for 70 days and was officially 
credited with having killed nearly 
5,000 Japanese and capturing 49. 
At the same time the battalion lost 
but seven men killed and 110 men 
wounded, injured and missing. Of 
the 54 tanks, 41 were knocked out, 
although 26 were repaired and re- 
turned to action. 


Okinawa saw a unique adapta- 
tion of the main armament flame 
tank. The Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice in Hawaii had devised a 400-foot 
hose attachment which was used to 
bring flame to bear on inaccessible 
targets on tops of cliffs and escarp- 
ments. In one instance, a hose was 
dragged to the top of a cliff over- 
looking the sea. Flame was then 
fired out to sea to be blown back 
into caves below where the enemy 
had holed up thinking themselves 
safe. 


Unit commanders within the 
Army XXIV Corps and the Marine 
III Amphibious Corps endorsed the 
main armament flame tank as one 
of the most effective weapons at 
their command. 

Within the European Theater, 
the Germans were first to effect tac- 
tical employment of flame. Their 
headlong dash through France was 
spearheaded by flame-throwing 
tanks. Soon thereafter, the Belgian 
fortress of Eben Emael was assaulted 
and captured by the Germans in an 
incredibly short time. Following an 
artillery bombardment, a_ coordi- 
nated assault was launched consist- 
ing of parachutists, supported by a 
battalion of trained demolition en- 
gineers, who combined the employ. 
ment of flame and demolitions. The 
defenders were forced to surrender 
within a few hours. 

Spurred on by these German suc- 
cesses, the British placed develop- 
ment of flame munitions on a prior- 
ity basis in August 1940. This de- 
velopment eventually resulted in the 
placement of an order in Canada in 





Europe —the Crocodile seared its way to victory 

































































1942 for production of 1,300 vehicu- 
lar flame throwers mounted on the 
Bren Gun Carrier. This was fol- 
lowed in 1943 by production of its 
British counterpart, the Wasp, 
which likewise was mounted on the 
Bren Carrier. 

The British recognized the need 
for a flame-throwing tank to com- 
plete their family of vehicular- 
mounted flame weapons. Such a 
weapon was developed and desig- 
nated the Crocodile. Its design pro- 
vided for transport of the flame 
fuel and pressure systems mounted 
on a two-wheel trailer towed behind 
a medium gun tank, while the flame 
gun was mounted on the bow of the 
tank. Development of the Crocodile 
was completed in April 1943; pro- 
duction was initiated and more than 
800 were produced by the end of 
hostilities. 

The Crocodiles were initially em- 
ployed on D-Day at Normandy by 
elements of 14Ist Regiment, Royal 
Armoured Corps. The remaining 
elements of the 14Ist were landed 
in late June and were deployed 
along the whole of the Second Army 
front. The British employed much 
the same tactics as the Marines had 
in the Pacific Theater. 

These Crocodile successes gave im- 
petus to the lighter Bren Carrier- 
mounted Wasp. The Canadian 
Army encountered strong enemy re- 
sistance in their advance southward 
to Falaise. The fierceness of the 
enemy defensive fires precluded in- 
fantry assault in the absence of sup- 
porting artillery. A carefully co- 
ordinated attack, spearheaded by a 
section of three Wasps covered by 
machine gun fire was launched. The 
enemy, many in flames, ran scream- 
ing from their positions and all 
enemy fire ceased; 250 prisoners 
were taken with only 12 Canadian 
casualties, none among the Wasp 
crews. 

The Battle of Normandy drew to 
a victorious close and the next em- 
ployment of flame was in the battle 
for the Channel ports. 

The 49th and 5lst British Divi- 
sions were assigned to reduction of 
Le Havre, a garrison of 12,000 Ger- 
mans. The armored assault team, 
comprised of mine-clearing tanks, 
gun tanks and flame tanks, was em- 
ployed and the formidable fortifica- 
tion was overrun. The Germans 
endeavored to stand up to flame in 
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the open, but as one of the Croco- 
dile commanders reported, “they 
were soon reduced to_ blazing, 
shrieking and demented individuals, 
totally incapable of resistance.” The 
enemy condemned the Crocodiles as 
unfair, and one German officer pris- 
oner reported that an entire pla- 
toon was caught in the open and 
burned to death. 

The US Army was faced with the 
reduction of Brest soon thereafter. 
Having no flame tanks of his own, 
General Bradley requested and re- 
ceived one squadron of Crocodiles. 
Again the combined gun tank-flame 
tank-infantry assault was employed 
and Brest was reduced with a mini- 
mum of infantry casualties. 

It must be noted at this time that 
the US Army made limited use of 
flame in conduct of operations in 
the European Theater. Flame tanks 
of American manufacture were un- 
available due to an understandable 
reluctance of those in authority to 
authorize conversion to flame tanks 
of the limited available quantity of 
gun tanks. 

In Europe the tank assumed out- 
standing tactical importance and 
was employed in combination ad- 
vance and maneuver. Under such 
circumstances, the United States’ 
scheme of maneuver provided for 
by-passing targets on which flame 
would normally have been em- 
ployed. All objectives could not be 
so by-passed, however, and it is the 
inevitable conclusion, supported by 
action reports of the British and 
Canadians who were similarly en- 
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gaged, that availability of flame for 
employment against such objectives 
would have saved many American 
lives. 

The British and Canadians made 
extensive use of the Crocodiles and 
Wasps throughout the remainder of 
the war. 

The Italian Theater witnessed the 
largest flame attack in all history. 
Field Marshal Alexander was con- 
fronted with the formidable and 
well fortified line of the Senio River 
and he resolved to provide the 
Eighth Army with all the flame sup- 
port which could be mustered. 

Portable flame throwers and 28 
Crocodiles and 127 Wasps were as- 
sembled ‘confronting the massive, 
enemy-held floodbanks on the west 
side of the 90-foot Senio River. 
Wasps and Crocodiles were posi- 
tioned at 70-yard intervals along the 
five and a half mile front of the two 
attacking divisions. The attack was 
timed for the evening of 9 April, 
1945. An intense artillery bombard- 
ment was laid down. At H-Hour 
the artillery fire was lifted and the 
Wasps and Crocodiles moved for- 
ward and poured a fiery Niagara of 
liquid fire on the enemy positions. 
The assaulting infantry crossed the 
river in boats through the midst of 
the flames and charged the blazing 
enemy position. Enemy resistance 
was completely shattered and total 
casualties in both divisions were 43 
killed and 279 wounded. The Eighth 
Army was convinced of the combat 
potential of flame and fully utilized 
the available Wasps and Crocodiles 
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throughout the remainder of the 
Italian campaign. 

History has thus proven that 
flame is indispensable to success in 
land warfare if such success is to 
be achieved with minimum loss of 
infantry casualties and within the 
minimum time. 

The foregoing is particularly ap- 
plicable to seizure of the beachhead 
in amphibious operations. The 
enemy beachhead is inevitably well 
defended and every vestige of enemy 
resistance therein must be wiped 
out. Targets cannot be by-passed by 
the “broad arrow” sweeps of col- 
umns of armor to be dealt with at a 
later date. The mission of the land- 
ing force is to seize the beachhead 
and render it secure for landing of 
the consolidating forces. 

Flame weapons must be provided 
within the landing force that will 
permit bringing flame to bear on 
every possible tactical objective. 
Attainment of this capability may 
necessitate reorganization of the 
structure of the landing force, but 
it is believed that such reorganiza- 
tion may well be warranted. Our 
present family of ground weapons 
includes only two flame weapons, 
the flame tank and portable flame 
thrower. These are considered in- 
sufficient and development or adop- 
tion of certain new types is advo- 
cated. 

With regard to our present types 
of flame weapons, the portable flame 
thrower is essentially the same as 
that of World War II. It represents 
a man-killing load, its range is un- 
acceptably short and resultant casu- 
alties amongst operators is prohibi- 
tive. It is imperative that the 
weight of this weapon be reduced 
and its range increased. 

Progress since World War II has 
resulted in the Army Chemical 
Corps developing for the Marine 
Corps a main armament flame tank 
that knows no peer. The basic 
chassis is that of the modern medium 
tank and it has a thickened fuel 
range that was hitherto considered 
impossible. This flame tank is a 
model of simplicity and, unlike its 
predecessors of World War II, will 
be a maintenance man’s dream. It 
will be possible to convert gun 
tanks to flame tanks and vice versa 
in the field by the simple expedient 
of exchanging turrets. Thus, maxi- 
mum flexibility in employment of 
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the tank as a weapon is achieved. 
Modern servicing equipment is un- 
der development that will permit 
this flame tank to be serviced im- 
mediately behind the front lines 
and returned to battle in a mini- 
mum length of time. 

However, a wide gap still exists 
between the potential of the port- 
able flame thrower and that of the 
main armament flame tank. To fill 
this gap, we can well borrow a page 
from the Canadian and British his- 
tory of World War II, namely that 
pertaining to the carrier-type flame 
thrower, the Wasp. True, the Wasp 
is not the battleship slugger of the 
main armament type, capable of 
closing head-on with almost any 
objective; but by comparison with 
the portable flame thrower, its ca- 
pabilities are tremendous. The Wasp 
type has extreme mobility, low sil- 
houette and excellent range charac- 
teristics and could easily be provided 
all around armor protection against 
small arms fire. These qualities 
enable the Wasp type (except under 
extreme conditions of terrain) to 
effectively flame targets that would 
normally fall the lot of the relative- 
ly exposed portable flame thrower 
operator. Inclusion of suitable 
numbers of the Wasp type flame 
thrower within the infantry battal- 
ion or regiment could be effected 
with minimum additional personnel 
requirements. It is believed that 
such action is justified and war- 
ranted, even at the expense of some 
of the portable flame throwers pres- 
ently provided. 


Flame warheads for our larger 
mortars and rockets are likewise 
considered a potential. Close air 
support, with napalm bombs, is not 
always available to neutralize and 
reduce targets that are invulnerable 
to conventional high-explosive and 
fragmentation munitions. Mass em- 
ployment of such a flame munition 
should produce comparable target 
effect to that of the napalm bomb 
and would place the capability of 
long-range delivery of flame in the 
hands of the infantry commander. 

A factor we must not overlook in 
planning for the amphibious opera- 
tion of the future is the Communist 
disregard of human life in the at- 
tainment or defense of tactical ob- 
jectives. Whichever side provides 
its infantry with the family of most 
lethal and death-dealing ‘weapons 
will emerge victorious. Flame weap- 
ons have proven conclusively that 
they are an important member of 
such a family of weapons; their 
ability to kill is surpassed only by 
toxic gases. 

Amphibious operations are a very 
real part of modern war. Our land- 
ing force must assault that beach- 
head fully capable of tackling any 
and all objectives on a superiority 
basis. Since superiority in numbers 
is not normal under such condi- 
tions, it must be compensated for 
through the weapons provided. 
True balance in target effectiveness 
of ground weapons within the land- 
ing force must be attained and 
flame weapons must be weighted 
heavily in the scales. US # MC 


Today — T-67, a main armament flamer 
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#® “Now, THEN, MAjor NOETALL, 
I understand that you are an expert 
in the field of military writing.” 

“The answer to that, sir, is in the 
affirmative. Modesty notwithstand- 
ing, it is believed that there are few, 
if any, better qualified.” 

“Would you care to tell us the 
title of your most recent book, 
Major?” 

“Come, come, sir. I’m not an 
author. I’ve never even written an 
article for the GazettE. My con- 
cern is in the field of cliches of mili- 
tary writing. That is to say, official 
memoranda, orders, directives, let- 
ters, bulletins and so forth.” 

“How long have you been doing 
this work?” 

“Long enough, sir, so that I can 
not only automatically write the 
proper language, but I can also 
speak it. In our shop the ability to 
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REPORT TO THIS HEADQUARTERS 
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By Col R. McC. Tompkins 


talk the language puts a man in the 
expert class.” 

“What’s this ‘shop’ you refer to, 
Major?” 

“We always call our office a ‘shop,’ 
sir. Lends a nice easy note to the 
conversation and shows an_infor- 
mality that’s ordinarily not easily 
obtained. It’s one of the expres- 
sions we always use when dealing 
with the Indians.” 


“Indians?” 





“Yes, Indians. You know—Peons. 
The people who try to puzzle out 






















what you are talking about, or what 
you had in mind when you wrote 
the directive.” 

“That’s very interesting, Major, 
and I think it will give a good back- 
ground for the rest of our interview. 
Now to begin our session here today 
could we.talk about...” 

“You mean ‘kick around,’ don’t 
you?” 

“I guess I do. Well, Major, if we 
could kick around the problem of 
writing a directive of some kind, I 
think it would be most helpful to 
our fine audience here. How would 
you handle the order: ‘Report im- 
mediately number of rations used 
1-15 Nov inclusive?’ ” 

“That’s an easy one. Your order 
would read: ‘It is directed that ad- 
dressees report to this Headquarters 
without delay the number of rations 
expended by subordinate units {or 
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period subsequent to 30 October 
aiid ending at close of accounting 
pcriod 15 November, both dates in- 
clusive. Subject returns will be sub- 
mitted in accordance with appro- 
priate directives previously issued 
which set forth the procedure to be 
followed and provide the necessary 
guide lines for implementing the 
required administrative action.’ 
There. That ought to fox them, 
don’t you think?” 


‘Splendid, Major. ‘That would 
take quite a little interpretation I 
imagine.” 

“Thank you, sir. It is understood, 
of course, that what I have just 
given you is just a sample, directive- 
wise.” 

“Directive-wise?” 

“Yes, directive-wise. Tacking 
‘wise’ onto a noun is ample evidence 
that you can get around in any 
higher headquarters. By the same 
token, you have naval gunfire-wise, 
fiscal-wise, security-wise and almost 
anything else that you can think 
of.” 

“Very interesting, Major. I'll just 
make a note of that, if you don’t 
mind. Can’t ever tell when I might 
be ordered to the Pentagon. Now, 
if we might move on to another 
aspect of ...” 

“Just a minute, sir. Before we 
finalize anything, it is felt that the 
terms of reference must be clearly 
staked out so that there exists not 
the slightest vestige of doubt as to 
the applicable methods that are to 
be used in the session here today. 
Will you buy that?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“I mean, what’s your reaction? 
Do you go along with that?” 

“Well; Bis v” 

“Suppose, sir, I carry the ball 
while it is determined what areas of 
agreement and disagreement obtain, 
although it seems apparent that cer- 
tain fringe areas—grey areas, if you 
will—are almost certain to exist and 
will naturally lend themselves to a 
complete and objective type survey, 
as well as facilitating our approach 
to the whole ball of wax. Are you 
with me on that?” 

“I’m afraid I’m a little dim, Ma- 
jor. You lost me about the second 
turn.” 

You’ve probably been with 
troops too long. Let me put it an- 
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o'er way. It is recommended that 
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a purely hypothetical case be ex- 
amined in order to obtain a reading 
on the problem at hand, as well as 
to rough out a position that can be 
justified eventually in the light of 
future events. To this end let’s set 
something up and try it just for 
size. Agreed?” 


“Well...” 

“Good. It is mandatory that the 
frame of reference be clearly de- 
fined. Let’s assume, in order to give 
us something to shoot down, that 
we are kicking around a problem 
involving procedural matters at- 
tendant upon a steering committee 
meeting that is scheduled to con- 
vene prior to an up-coming govern- 
mental-level policy meeting in the 
month of January-February of next 
year. Are we getting any closer to- 
gether?” 


“To be honest with you, Major, I 
think my foot has gone to sleep.” 

“It does not appear, sir, that your 
problem falls within the context of 
the matter presently under consid- 
eration. In view of this factor, it is 
suggested that the problem at hand 
be faced up to and a solution palat- 
able to both sides be sought.” 

“Just a second, Major. What hap- 
pened to that hypothetical case you 
were talking about? My leg is 
asleep.” 

“Let’s go back to that hypotheti- 
cal case. I’m glad you reminded me. 
Permit me to recap what has al- 
ready been covered just to be sure 
that we're on the same footing.” 

“Both my feet...” 

“My reading of the point at hand, 
sir, is to couch it in the plainest 
possible terms and because of the 
complexities inherent in exploring 
a problem of this magnitude and 
scope, that it becomes absolutely 
mandatory that it be taken in hand 
forthwith and, in any case, well 
prior to the anticipated quadrapar- 
tite meeting scheduled for the 4th 
quarter of Fiscal ’55.” 

“Don't you think it’s 
stuffy in here, Major?” 

“Have you, sir, ever been in the 
Pentagon when the air condition- 
ing has broken down? Why, I re- 
member one day last summer...” 

“Ill swear I feel sort of dizzy. 
What were you saying, Major?” 

“I was going to tell you about the 
day the air conditioning went off, 
but I'll save that for another time 
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when we discuss field service. Where 
were we? Oh, yes, I recall. To face 
up to the present and more imme- 
diate problems, notwithstanding a 
natural inclination to await finali- 
zation of impending events, as well 
-as existing pertinent directives, it 
appears mandatory to screen the en- 
tire matter with the utmost care. 
It is possible that, in the course of 
such survey, a position can be devel- 
oped that will subsequently be 
fleshed out in the form of imple- 
menting directives of sufficient de- 
tail to permit cognizant agencies to 
take the required action. What do 
you think?” 


“I think if I could stay on my feet 
I might be able to get a draw.” 

“No frivolity, please, sir. In view 
of the present terms of reference, it 
must be manifest that such may or 
may not be the case, depending on 
certain variables that are obviously 
beyond our competence, for, like an 
iceberg, seven-eighths of this whole 
problem will, and must, remain sub- 
merged until a suitable course has 
been staked out and the matter 
eventually resolved. That’s my read- 
ing of this problem. How are you 
feeling now?” 

“Well, Major, I’ve always said 
there was nothing the matter with 
me that a little money wouldn't 
cure, but now I’m not so sure. What 
was it that you were saying?” 

“I don’t exactly recall just what 
I had in mind, although come to 
think ‘of it, I may have been devel- 
oping a preliminary position rela- 
tive to comparative know-how.” 

“Could we please have the lights 
on, Major?” 

“Not so fast, sir. That problem 
must be considered dollars-and- 
cents-wise, otherwise the relative 
merits and the anticipated results 
may well become submerged and, 
in fact as well as in theory, totally 
lost to view.” 

“The sooner the better. You 
know, Major, I think I’m paralyzed.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir, you are 
merely becoming acclimated. If you 
will just take two or three deep 
breaths that oppressive feeling will 
disappear and you won't have a 
thing on your mind. There, now, 
don’t you feel better? You’ve com- 
pletely lost that keen, alert look 
that you had when I first came in 
here a few minutes ago.” 
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“As a matter of fact, Major, I feel 
quite numb. It is a matter of con- 
siderable regret, however, to note 
that the time allotted to this inter- 
esting and instructive period is run- 
ning out. Would it be practicable, 
Major, in the short time remaining 
to us, to formulate any guide lines, 
or, as might be said, signposts, along 
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the way that must be trod by those 
who would make their mark in that 
particular field of endeavor which 
owes so much to your brilliant lead- 
ership and pioneering?” 

“Why, yes, it is possible, sir, to 
hit a few high spots of the art. In 
the first place, it is recommended 
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that the beginner practice writing 
the longest sentences of which he is 
capable of composing. Attention 
must be devoted to this single aspect 
of our craft until it becomes second 
nature to write a sentence running 
at least ten typewritten lines.” 

“Single-spaced, it is presumed?” 

“That's right, sir. A sentence that 
is not less than ten single-spaced 
typewritten lines, for the very good 
reason that, when you can do this at 
will, you are ready for the next 
step, one which admittedly presents 
certain complexities, but one which 
can be learned and consists, to put 
it as plainly as possible, of never 
employing an active verb if a pas. 
sive can be employed instead. Do 
you follow me?” 

“Crystal-clear listener-wise, Major. 
Do you care to give us an example?” 

“Well, instead of saying ‘I recom- 
mend,’ or ‘I believe,’ the terms to be 
employed are ‘It is recommended,’ 
or ‘It is believed’ or, and this is 
even better, ‘It is felt.’ Likewise it is 
recommended that frequent re- 
course be had to such expressions as 
‘it would seem that,’ or ‘it would 
appear that’ and so on. Do you get 
the picture?” 

“Affirmative, 
else?” 

“The final step, sir, in becoming 
an expert in our art is, of course, 
the inevitable result of writing the 
long, torturous sentences filled with 
all manner of cliches, platitudes and 
general nonsense. After months and 
even years have been devoted to 
writing in the approved style and 
this mode of expression has become 
second nature, you will come into 
your own—you will begin talking 
the same argey-bargey that you have 
been writing. That about sums it 
up, sir.” 

“It is to be regretted, Major, that 
our time is expended, but it would 
not be amiss to conclude that rarely, 
if ever, has time been better spent 
and it is certain that the action 
heretofore enjoined will be under- 
taken by all concerned without ap- 
preciable delay, both in the spirit, 
as well as the letter, of what has 
been so well said here today. Thank 
you, Major.” 

“It is, needless to say, a pleasure, 
sir. It might be noted that you are 


what we call a quick-learner.” 
US g@ MC 
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DEFENSE OF THE ARTILLERY POSITION AREA 


# “How CAN I PERFORM MY MIS- 
sion in support of the infantry and 
still defend my position against 
ground attack?” This question has 
added to the grey hairs of artillery 
commanders through the years. In 
its early days, when artillery accom- 
panied or preceded the infantry in 
the attack and was a part of the line 
in defense, there was no problem. 
However, with the advent of indirect 
fire methods and the increasing dis- 
tances between supporting guns and 
supported riflemen, the cannoneers 
soon found that enemy infiltrators 
and break-through columns consid- 
ered them as prize targets. Since that 
time it has been repeatedly shown 
that artillery can defend itself when 
necessary. This has, however, been 
too often accomplished more through 
individual courage and stubbornness 
than by any thorough planning or 
p! eparation. 

Che stumbling block is simply 
that, while a rifle company com- 
minder knows that he must expect 
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attack, the battery commander is 
preoccupied with his basic support- 
ing mission and knows that 99 per 
cent of the time he will not be sub- 
ject to ground attack. The usual re- 
sult is that enough security elements 
are put out to guard against com- 
plete surprise, but when an attack 
does develop the battery starts its 
fight in “last ditch” circumstances, 
largely disorganized, in or near the 
gun positions. Very seldom is a co- 
ordinated fire plan in effect and 
usually a gun position occupies the 
poorest possible terrain for a ground 
defense. 

As a case in point; during the 
Chosin withdrawal in 1950, Fox Bat- 
tery, 11th Marines occupied a posi- 
tion in the low ground a few hun- 
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dred yards south of the town of 
Chin-hung-ni. At the western edge 
of the battery area a ridge rose 
abruptly. An estimated squad of 
Chinese occupied the crest and be- 
gan to deliver small-arms and ma- 
chine-gun fire into the position. The 
only physical security offered by the 
battery on this flank was six or seven 
men from the battalion ammunition 
section dug in about one third of 
the way up the slope. Their fire was 
ineffective against the enemy on the 
crest. However, the enemy could 
bring pin-point fire to bear on any 
point in the battery area. Fortu- 
nately, one howitzer was able to re- 
turn the enemy fire and caused them 
to withdraw. The writer was present 
at the time and the people on the 
gun were quite jubilant—but, if the 
Chinese had chosen to concentrate 
their fire on that howitzer, it would 
have been very nearly impossible to 
have delivered accurate fire. No ma- 
neuvering force was available to con- 
test the enemy’s possession of the 
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ridge. Fox Battery avoided heavy 
casualties more through luck and 
the enemy's mistakes than through 
any adequate defense. 

The ideal solution to the problem 
depends greatly upon whether you 
are a division commander concerned 
with creating the most effective 
striking force, or a battery command- 
er concerned with keeping your 
scalp. A rifle company with each 
battery would be nice, but a little 
impractical. An effective compro- 
mise can be found, however, and I 
hope that such a solution is pre- 
sented here. It is based upon the 
following points: 


(1) The defense must not pre- 
clude the accomplishment of the 
primary mission. 

(2) It must be done within the 
limits of existing Tables of Organi- 
zation and Equipment. 


(5) It can be implemented on a 











battery or battalion level. 

(4) Considering the ability of our 
potential enemies as infiltrators, a 
need for improved position area de- 
fense exists. 

A supplementary organization 
seems to supply the answer. If or- 
ganized and trained, sufficient per- 
sonnel are on hand in the battery to 
maintain any but the heaviest firing 
schedule, and at the same time pro- 
vide a very respectable ground de- 
fense. 


® A SUGGESTED organization for a 
divisional 105mm Howitzer Battery 
follows. The general concept is a 
rifle platoon composed of men from 
the howitzer sections and a machine 
gun platoon made up of other avail- 
able personnel. Fire teams have 
been reinforced with a_ rocket 
launcher team; squads reduced to 
two fire teams. As their employ- 
ment will be primarily defensive, 


Emergency defense organization for a divisional 105mm Howitzer Battalion 


No. Rank 





Defense Billet 





it was felt that it would be better :o 
incorporate rocket launchers irto 
the fire teams rather than to form a 
somewhat unwieldy third unit. 

The supplementary organization 
shown below would lend itself to 
quick defense, counterattack or pa- 
trolling. Organized on a battalion 
level, it would provide a force of 
reinforced company strength capable 
of dealing with any situation short 
of total disaster. 

The major point to be emphasized 
is that a definite organization for 
defense should exist. Every man 
should know his billet. Plans for 
defense and counterattack should 
be prearranged wherever possible. 
The materials are at hand but time, 
thought and effort are necessary to 
develop the plan. Artillerymen are 
Marines first—yes—but without or- 
ganization and continued training 
they stand small chance against an 
expert enemy US # MC 





Normal Billet 








Ist Squad (Cont'd.) 

3. Pvt Ammunition 
Cpl Squad Ldr 
Cpl Gunner 


Cpl Asst Gunner 


I 
I 
I 
4 Pvt 


Ammunition 


No. Rank Defense Billet Normal Billet 
Ist Platoon 

as Pit Ldr Asst Exec 

| TSgt Plt Sgt Gunnery Sgt 

| Pvt Runner Field Music 

Ist Squad 

1 Sgt Squad Ldr Auto Mechanic 


2d Section (.30 cal.) 





Auto Mech., Mess Driver, Truck Driver 
Barber 

Cook 

Cook 


Messmen 


























Ist Fire Team 1 Cpl Section Ldr FA Weapons Armorer 
i Cpl FT bde Truck driver from Howitzer sect. 
1 Pvt AR Man AR Man from howitzer section iil 
| Pvt Asst AR Man FA cannoneer from howitzer sect. Ist Squa ! 
| Pvt Rifleman FA cannoneer from howitzer sect. 1 Cpl Squad Ldr Truck Driver (Ammo Sect.) 
| Pvt Rocket Launcher FA cannoneer from howitzer sect. 1 Cpl Gunner FA Cannoneer (Ammo Sect.) 
Gunner 1 Pvt = Asst Gunner FA Cannoneer (Ammo Sect.) 
1 Pvt Asst RL Gunner FA cannoneer from howitzer sect. 2 Pvt Ammunition FA Cannoneer (Ammo Sect.) 
2d Fire Team 2d Squad 
Same as first 1 Cpl Squad Ldr Instrument Operator 
1 Cpl Gunner Instrument Operator—Driver 
2d Squad | Pvt Asst Gunner FA Cannoneer (Ammo Sect.) 
I Sgt Squad Ldr Tractor Equipment Operator I Pvt Ammunition FA Cannoneer (Ammo Sect.) 
Fire Teams same as Ist Squad 
The following personnel would remain to maintain supporting 
3rd Squad artillery fires: 
1 Sgt Squad Ldr Property NCO No. Rank Billet 
Fire Teams same as Ist Squad | Gant. Battery Commendér 
1 Lt Executive Offi 
2d (Machine Gun) Platoon | MSgt First Sgt “dil 
1 WO Platoon Ldr Maintenance Officer 1 TSgt Mess Sgt 
1 Sgt Platoon Sgt Local Security Sgt | Sgt Cook 
1 Sgt Infantry Weapons Infantry Weapons Armorer | Sgt Recorder 
Armorer | Sat Chief of Ammunition Section 
2 Cpl Radio Operators 
Ist Section (.50 cal.) 2 Cpl Radio Operators—Drivers 
1 Sgt Section Ldr Auto Mechanic | Pvt Wireman 
Ist Squad : 6 Howitzer Sections composed of: 
1 Cpl Squad Ldr Auto Mechanic 1 SSgt Chief of Section 
1 Cpl Gunner Tractor Equipment Operator | Sgt Gunner 
| Cpl Asst Gunner Truck Driver 1 Cpl Asst Gunner 
| Cpl Ammunition Truck Driver | Pvt FA Cannoneet 
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The Army’s new plastic vessel 
(above), unveiled recently, was de- 
signed to meet a requirement for a 
flat-bottomed, self-propelled craft 
for use on very shallow inland water- 
ways, weighs only 10.2 tons, can 
transport five tons of dry cargo and 
has a maximum cargo of ten tons in 
deeper water. It is built in 15 sec- 
tions that can be shipped either by 
air, rail or truck and are easily as- 
sembled in the water. 


George Washington University 
Psychologist, Doctor Francis E. Jones, 
is experimenting with a realistic rifle 
course at Fort Benning that will 
make more potent killers of Army 
marksmen. Built from discarded 
pinball machines, batteries and re- 
lays, the assault course will train 
men to deduce the location of hid- 
den machine guns and bring effec- 
tive fire on them instantly. Some 
targets are mounted on wheels and 
appear briefly like men running 
through trench lines. Others jump 
as if from foxholes . Dr. Jones main- 
tains that paper targets do not 
arouse the hunter instinct (a psycho- 
logical attitude in which “killer 
emotions” of the combat rifleman 
are aroused in battle). His targets 
are electrically controlled so that 
they fall over when hit. The ter- 
rain on the course is untouched so 
that the men do not know where the 
next target will appear. He is also 
planning to teach night firing when 
o: the defensive by use of “canned” 
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battle effects with pop-up targets 
simulating an advancing enemy. 


According to a recent study by a 
research engineer at MIT for the 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the United States is more 
than four times as vulnerable to 
modern sea-launched air power as 
Russia. Figures reveal that 49.2 per 
cent of the urban population of the 
US lies within a 60-mile range from 


the nearest “unblockable coastal 
areas.” For Russia the figure is only 
11.8 per cent; for Europe, where 
massive amphibious invasions of the 
continent took place in WWII, 52.8 
per cent. 


It’s going to be a cold winter for 
some members of the US and Cana- 
dian Armies as they take off for 
Northern Canada in Operation 
Frost Jet during January and Febru- 
ary 1955. NIKE, the supersonic anti- 
aircraft missile developed by the US 
Army, will be tested to determine the 
effects of low temperatures on the 
complex component parts of its 
weapons system. Selected Canadian 
personnel, trained at the Guided 
Missiles Center, Fort Bliss, Texas 
will man NIKE along with a limited 
number of US Army technicians. 


The Army has come up with 
something new in rotation. Start- 
ing next year they will put into 
effect Operation Gyroscope — rota- 
tion with stability. Under this new 
setup, Army units will be rotated as 
complete outfits instead of individ- 
uals. The Army, hoping to give 
greater stability to the career sol- 
dier, feels that unit rotation will 


help in the form of unit continuity, 
unit esprit, fewer moves and more 
settled conditions. Expecting to 
rotate eight divisions a year, the 
complete cycle will take about 33 
months. Each division will occupy 
its own permanent Stateside station 
for 31 months after each overseas 
tour. The same plan will be fol- 
lowed by regiments and battalions 
of the combat arms. 


The Army’s newly adopted bayo- 
net, although weighing less and 
shorter in length, will be an improve- 
ment over the old style weapon. It 
is slimmer, shorter, lighter and will 
be just as effective as it provides for 
a faster recovery after being em- 
ployed. Approved for use by the 
Army in July, 1953 the new bayonet 
has a 67%-inch blade compared to 
the 10-inch blade of the old. The 
The new blade is also cut down in 
width from 1,5 inches to 7% inch. 


It may look like one of Hilton’s 
newest hotels, but it’s just an army 
barracks. It’s home for Venezuelan 
troops stationed at Carlos Soublette 
Barracks near Maiqueta, Venezuela. 
Two buildings, one housing the 
offices of the command, library, as- 
sembly hall and officers’ mess, the 
other with spacious dormitories, 
dining rooms, garages and parking 
areas, constitute luxurious living for 
the Venezuelan troopers. 
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By LtCol S. B. Folsom 


@® MaAw Is AN ANIMAL OF TRIBAL INSTINCTS. HE HAS, THROUGHOUT HISs- 
tory, found others of his kind with whom to band in the interest of 
mutual welfare. These groups, whether family, religious, political or 
military, have formed around a strong man. The selection of this strong 
man, and the decision as to what represented strength, has been accom- 
plished in myriad ways. Some societies accepted the strength of a 
warrior’s arm, some the strength of wisdom represented in the patriarch, 
some the divine right of kings — others, the will of the people to place 
and replace their leaders for any reason they thought pertinent at the 
moment. Here, we are concerned with the military clan’s method of 
selecting leaders — not its top leaders, but rather the entire process of 
advancement within an officer corps. 

To introduce the subject of selection of leaders, it is well to under- 
stand first, why a military service is organized and second, what effect its 
leaders have on a service. 

A military service is created and maintained to provide an implement 
of torce to back national objectives. 

The effectiveness of a military force depends largely on the quality of 
its leaders. 

Upon these two statements of fact the officer selection system must be 
based. There is no allowance for compromise — in order to provide the 
most effective force the best men must be selected. How, then, can this 
be accomplished? 

In any field of human endeavor a leader is chosen on the basis of 
certain attributes and accomplishments, the more important among 
these are: 

Education — Experience — Demonstrated Ability — Strength of Char- 
acter — Physical Condition — Personal Appearance. 








These factors are inter-related 
and receptive of various priorities 
in accordance with the requirements 
of the prospective position. The 
establishment of these priorities is, 
in effect, the construction of a yard- 
stick by which all men are meas- 
ured. Whether this yardstick exists 
in the mind of an employer in civil- 
jan pursuits or in the collective 
minds of a military selection board, 
its use is the same. It is, therefore, 
most important that an accurate 
yardstick be designed— for if the 
scale is incorrect all that follows 
must then be incorrect. A list of 
factors — six, more or less — are not 
in themselves a scale. They, like the 
terms “inch” and “meter,” mean 
nothing until associated with a con- 
crete distance. We must then take 
the factors and define their scope as 
units of measure. 

Education—the man’s intelli- 
gence level must be scanned. A rec- 
ord of schools attended and corre- 
spondence courses completed are 
only preliminary factors. The quick, 
inquiring, receptive mind is not 
subject to the definitive limits of 
formal education. Judgment of the 
individual’s intelligence level must 
therefore be based on factors of in- 
formal or self education as well as 
on records of formal schooling. 
Here then is the first obstacle (school 
records are relatively easy to evalu- 
ate), informal education is quite an- 
other matter. The one is simply a 
review of a record, the other is a 
review of actual intelligence. The 
first being the least subject to con- 
troversy is, under present standards, 
the primary measure. Not the best 
but the easiest. To a very limited 
degree the measure of a man’s in- 
telligence level is ascertained by the 
various aptitude and _ intelligence 
tests. These tests may provide suit- 
able figures to indicate a norm 
among a group; however, under 
circumstances where a man is judged 
on the basis of a test, or tests given 
during a restricted period of time, 
the result of this test can hardly be 
used as a fair scale throughout his 
career. Considering the importance 
of the man’s physical well-being and 
mental outlook, an “off-day” might 
well brand him for life. This, of 
course, all tends to complicate the 
problem of accurate evaluation but 
it should be understood there is no 
easy way — and short cuts are likely 
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to produce poor material. School 
records and written tests have their 
place in the measure of a man but 
the most important factor remains 
the opinions, expressed on a prop- 
erly designed fitness report, of a 
series of reporting seniors. Empha- 
sis is placed on series in order that 
undue influence of a report, or re- 
ports, by a single reporting senior 
may be avoided. 

Experience — this unit is, of the 
six set forth, the most open to mis- 
understanding and misinterpreta- 
tion. It cannot stand by itself for it 
means little unless it has performed 
the function of education. This is 
too often unappreciated, leaving ex- 
perience enshrined on its own 


merits. Like iron ore, experience is 
of immense value, but only when 
tempered and formed. To demon- 
strate one facet of this misuse; it is 
apparent that in many quarters ex- 
perience implies maturity — ma- 


turity connotes age, thus age has 
become synonymous with experi- 
ence. While this contains a germ of 
truth the weakness of an inflexible 
system based on this precept is dis- 
cernible. Age in itself merely de- 
notes advancing years. The experi- 
ence gained as the years advance 
must be valued in direct proportion 
to the mind’s ability to properly 
evaluate and employ that experi- 
ence decisively and with dispatch. 
Demonstrated Ability — this unit 
supplements experience’s “what he 
has done” with a “how he has done.” 
Here it is important to give proper 
weight to the time element—“how” 
must be blended with “when” and 
“under what conditions.” Ability 
has a current requirement — yester- 
day’s ability represented a capacity 
of mind, a dexterity, a flexibility 
which must be present today if the 
ability is alive. A major problem 
being the retention of flexibility of 
thought, it is most important that 
demonstrated ability be a live attri- 


bute and not merely a_ historical 
recording. 

Strength of Character — this unit 
is of great importance but should 
under normal circumstances, except 
during the early stages of a man’s 
career, be easily discernible. Are 
there any personality weaknesses 
evidenced which, in the light of the 
proposed position, are unaccept- 
able? Consideration must be given 
to the fact that we all have weak- 
nesses and the term “unacceptable” 
is the keynote. Care should be exer- 
cised to avoid relating quiet accept- 
ance to modest obedience and the 
ideal military character. The “quiet 
waters run deep” philosophy is of 
questionable value. A quiet de- 
meanor is also the attitude of some 
men who have much to be modest 
about. Intelligence — experience — 
demonstrated ability — may be most 
properly evaluated in the light of 
characteristics of energy, force, flexi- 
bility and above all, decisiveness. 
In the age of committees, this ability 
to decide is a fading art which may 
be somewhat revived through a re- 
vitalized promotion system. 

Physical Condition — in the mili- 
tary especially high physical require- 
ments are necessary — as a general 
rule. However, the establishment of 
unbending physical standards is to 


be avoided. There is occasion when 
the choice between a brain and a 


body presents itself. In such in- 
stances where an officer with con- 
siderable service and high ability 
finds his career at stake before a 
medical survey board, more empha- 
sis should be placed on the mind 
and less on the limbs. At the same 
time poor physical condition, such 
as excess weight, which is directly 
attributable to a lack of will to 
remain fit, should be entirely un- 
acceptable. 

Personal Appearance —this unit 
is the least difficult of all to weigh. 
A man’s personal appearance is the 
property of all around him. In ac- 
cepting it as the least important 
unit of measure it must be accepted 
as a necessary, and usually the first 
component of the scale. Good 
grooming both in uniform and 
civilian attire, a proper military 
bearing unencumbered by excess 
weight, an energetic attitude and 
general appearance of intelligent 
forcefulness clearly favors the’ indi- 
vidual. 
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Having set and defined the units 
of measurement for the seléction of 
the best leaders it is now logical to 
review the raw material involved. It 
has been said that leaders are born, 
not made. This statement, although 
containing an element of triteness, 
is fundamentally sound. Some men 
do display outstanding qualities of 
command ability from the outset of 
their careers. Education and ex- 
perience only serve to further their 
lead over their contemporaries. In 
any walk of life the man destined 
for success should, generally speak- 
ing, evidence his qualities well in 
advance of his running mates. This 
is not to say that the dark horse is 
not in the race but in life, as at the 
track, the favorite is seldom beaten 
by the longshot. 

Selection for advancement should 
be based on individual attributes. 
The capacity of an officer for in- 
creased responsibility has no direct 
connection with his class or age. 
There is no magic formula which 
develops a man’s intelligence in 
cadence with the other members of 
his class. Under the class system a 
man is born into the service as a 
member of a class—he progresses 
through his service life as a member 
of that class — he is for all practical 
purposes considered for promotion 
only with that class —he is selected 
for promotion over the heads of 
previous classes only when arriving 
at the top strata of command where 
classes have finally been reduced to 
individuals. In short, under the 
class system a member of the class 

of 1960 will always be considered 
more intelligent than a member of 
the class of 1961. This arrangement 
offers the maximum protection to 
established authority —a minimum 
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chance that command position may 
be reversed. It offers the least com- 
petition for advancement — no one 
competes outside of his relatively 
small class. It offers the most pro- 
tection to the mediocre and the least 
incentive to the ambitious. It pro- 
vides that the best men in the class 
may be advanced — it does not pro- 
vide that the best men in the serv- 
ice will be advanced. It provides a 
type of security to the average ofh- 
cer which is not necessarily security 
to the nation. 

What generated this class concept? 
Generally it may be attributed to a 
requirement of advancement native 
to a service academy — or any simi- 
lar graded school system. In school, 
a class progresses as a unit through 
ever advancing formalized fields of 
instruction; therefore, the class segre- 
gation is effective. In the service, a 
class may, to some extent, progress 
as a unit but beyond a certain limit 
this progression ceases. This limit 
may be set at that point at which 
the minimum school and duty re- 
quirement for the given rank have 
been accomplished. Once _ these 
minimums have been realized the 
class delineation actually dies. The 
individual should then find himself 
in open competition with all officers 
of his rank. Time in rank beyond 
this point ceases to be an over- 
whelming consideration. John Doe, 
who has been a Captain ten years, is 
not automatically better suited than 
John Roe who has held that rank 
for five. Who is the most intelli- 
gent, energetic, forceful — not who 
is the oldest. The officer who has 
arrived at the point where he has 
indicated his ability to hold higher 
rank should be eligible (not aca- 
demically, but actually) for promo- 




































Demonstrated ability 


tion — further time in rank proves 
little except the effects of boredom. 
He should then be placed on equal 
footing with all others in his rank 
and selected on his merit. In short, 
the best officer should be promoted, 
not the best officer in the senior 
class. 


@ THE DIFFICULTIES involved in 
promotion on merit are understood. 
Administratively, the burden on the 
selection boards would increase in 
direct proportion to the increase in 
the number of officers eligible for 
promotion. This magnification 
should not, however, be precluded 
at the expense of a proper selection 
range. The requirement should con- 
trol the mechanics of administration 
and not the reverse. In the interest 
of accomplishing this, the mechanics 
of administration should be guided 
as follows: 

General or flag rank should be 
attained by age 40. The officer who 
after 18 to 20 years of service is not 
entirely capable of handling this 
rank is either the victim of im- 
proper professional training or is 
without the capacity for further ad- 
vancement. To accomplish this goal, 
time in rank at all preceding grades 
should be scheduled accordingly. 

Fitness reports should be modified 
to give a truer picture of the officer 
reported on. The forms which allow 
six and in some cases ten standards 
from “Unsatisfactory” to “Outstand- 
ing” are completely unrealistic. A 
scale of such length becomes cum- 
bersome and difficult to manage. At 
the present time marks are gener 
ally too high. There appears to be 
an unwritten agreement that any 
mark below “excellent” places 4 
man in jeopardy and “average” 
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Strength of character 


sounds the death knell on his career. 
This acts to pile the majority of 
officers into a dense mass in the ex- 
cellent-outstanding area where it is 
almost impossible to understand 
their true value. In ‘evaluating an 
officer —he should be compared 
with all other officers of his rank 
known by the reporting senior. On 
the basis of this comparison it is 
axiomatic that the greatest percent- 
age will be average for it is mani- 
festly impossible for the average to 
be outstanding. As a method of 
clarifying this scale it is recom- 
mended that it be simplified to con- 
tain only three possibilities “Below 
Average,” “Average,” “Outstanding” 
and that it be fully understood that 
average is entirely satisfactory and 


indeed literally —aveyage. “Below 
Average” indicates the officer is 
subject to elimination. “Average” 


indicates the officer will be con- 
sidered for promotion in keeping 
with all other average officers in his 
rank. “Outstanding” indicates the 
oficer should be schooled, assigned 
and selected for rapid advancement. 
Two or more paragraphs should be 
added to fitness report forms to 
cover: General Intelligence Level— 
awareness, interest, grasp of a di- 
versity of general subjects; Ability 
for Expression—facility to communi- 
cate, to speak and write clearly, 
logically and forcefully. The phase 
“Recommended for promotion when 
due” should be stricken. An officer is 
either qualified for promotion or he 
ls not qualified for promotion. The 
“When Due” is an express failure to 
make a clearcut recommendation. 

_ Classification or reference to an 
individual by class or other similar 
groiip should be eliminated. Num- 
ber in grade should be employed 
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Physical condition 


only to signify rank within that 
grade and not as a seniority indi- 
cator for advancement. 

Retirement Procedures should be 
designed to benefit the promotion 
on merit system. Officers having 
served 20 years and demonstrating 
no appreciable growth potential 
should be retired in accordance with 
the then existing needs of the serv- 
ice. Under no circumstances should 
a bottleneck be created through the 
retention on active service of officers 
who lack growth potential. 

Promotion Boards should be con- 
fronted with one promotion zone 
which includes all officers of a given 
rank who have completed minimum 
time in rank, approximately three 
years. Any officer within this zone is 
eligible for advancement. Officers 
who have a below average record 
should be passed over. Officers who 
have an average record but who are 
not selected will not be considered 
as passed over until they have served 
a maximum time in rank as may be 
prescribed in the instructions to the 
promotion board. Officers who have 
an outstanding record will be se- 
lected for promotion. “Passed over” 
would mean: selected out of the 
service; retired or released. 


Establish a system of educating all 
officers as to the proper methods of 
evaluating and reporting on the 
personnel under their jurisdiction. 
This is at present a fundamental 
weakness, in that little if any in- 
struction is devoted to the process 
of evaluating men. An ideal fitness 
report form will still fall short of 
its recording purpose if the officer 
who fills it in does so without a full 
understanding of the best method 
of picturing the person reported 





Personal appearance 


on. Service schools should provide 
courses in this subject—regulations 
governing fitness reporting methods 


should be explicit, demanding and. 


uncompromising. 


@ I REALIZE in setting forth this 
recommendation the controversy 
that arises when the seniority versus 
merit system is broached. There are, 
of course, benefits to be derived from 
both systems; however, I believe the 
entire problem revolves on one point 
and may be resolved on that point— 
whether time in service (in grade) 
is the most important indication of 
a man’s intelligence. In few, if any, 
other vocations than the military 
services, does time (age) hold such 
an overwhelming importance. In- 
telligence and ability should not be 
restricted by edict to age. This is 
not a question of whether youth is 
more intelligent than age, it is a 
question of comparing brain capaci- 
ties rather than brain ages. Good 
men should be elevated—men with 
force, initiative, flexibility, en- 
thusiasm and ability — time in serv- 
ice is not a direct measure of these. 
In fact, time in service under the 
seniority system tends to be debilita- 
ting when an officer realizes that he 
cannot be considered for advance- 
ment until all preceding classes have 
gone their way. Maximum incentive 
is lacking until the reward of pro- 
motion is ever present. 

Henderson in his Stonewall Jack- 
son said of the North in its early 
Civil War selection system, “They 
had yet to learn that mere length of 
service is no test whatever of capacity 
for command, and that character for- 
tified by knowledge is the only charm 
which attracts success.” US # MC 
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Introduction 

#@ To BE sure, I HAVE HEARD MUCH 
of the deeds of the US Marines, 
those elite troops who have achieved 
immortal fame for themselves in 
WW II. Their determined assaults, 
their thoroughness and bravery have 
aroused my admiration. I have 
learned to know them through the 
study of the war histories and de- 
scriptions in literature. Therefore, 
when you asked me to write some- 
thing for your GazettE, I first had 
several doubts if it would be really 
possible, or necessary, to relate to 


these troops of battle experiences, 
since they had fought so successfully 
on one of the most difficult battle- 
fields of WW II, the Pacific Theater. 
Since they, however, have never had 
an opportunity to learn to know 
combat with the Russian mud, the 
Russian winter in such a way as to 
become familiar with the Soviet 
soldier, I believe that it would be of 
some value to convey to them such 
of my practical experiences. 

Not because there would ever arise 
an armed conflict between East and 
West—(because in the era of the H- 


Translated from the original German by Capt H. W. Henzel USMC 
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bomb this is less likely than former- 
ly) — but because the US Marines 
did not have an opportunity to 
compare between the combat of the 
open spaces of Russia and the always 
more narrowly defined zones of op- 
erations in the jungle; between the 
peculiarities of the Soviet soldiers 
and the Japanese warriors — theif 
former opponents. 

Measured by European standards, 
the armed forces of the United 
States have always successfully 
achieved very extensive undertak: 
ings, be it their own Civil War oF 
the WW I—but, especially, WW IL 
Therefore, I am led to believe that 
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the strategy of mechanized forces in 
the broad expanse of the Russian 
theater of operations would be of 
greatest interest for them. 

I, myself, have experienced them 
as Operations Officer for General 
Guderian, whose Panzergroup* was 
engaged in the center zone of the 
Eastern Front—first against SMOLENSK 
and later against the heart of the 
Soviet Union—Moskva. 


Operation Barbarossa 


According to the instructions of 
the OKW, “Panzergroup Guderian” 


*’Panzergroup” is the tactical equivalent 
of a US field army. 
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was “to attack with all speed, deep 
into Russian territory — to prevent 
the enemy from building new defense 
lines and, in cooperation with the 
advancing northern ‘Panzergroup 
Hoth,’ to seize the area of sMo- 
LENSK.” That was, to be sure, a far- 
reaching strategic objective for a 
Panzergroup, 700 km (or 440 miles) 
distant from the operational line of 
departure. But General Guderian 
was not satisfied with it. He wanted 
MOSKVA as his objective instead of 
SMOLENSK. Often he had remarked, 
perhaps as a joke: “The objective of 
the German Panzertroops is always 
the enemy capital, they must always 


be given an objective whose name 
everyone knows and which has a 
magnetic attraction. Who has ever 
heard of sMOLENSK? Everyone has 
heard of Moskva.” That is about the 
same thing that General Patton did 
in Normandy after the St. Lo break- 
through: he assigned Paris as the 
objective for his tanks. 

Guderian’s Panzergroup had (in 
his five Panzer and three Motorized 
Divisions) a total of about 800 tanks 
of medium and heavy type, 250 AT 
guns and 360 artillery pieces, of 
which 110 were heavy. 


Difficult Problems 
Situated in the center of Guder- 
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Pripet Marshes —no roads 





ian’s zone of advance, the fortress 
BREST caused the first difficulties, 
Surrounded by trenches and stream 
beds, it was tank proof. Its defenses 
covered by fire all surrounding ap. 
proaches and stream crossings. In 
the Polish Campaign of 1939, the 
fortress had been taken by us once 
already. That time it was easier; 
while the pincer movement west of 
WARSAW was closing, Guderian led a 
sweeping strategic attack on BREsT 
from the northern flank. The city 
was taken with the wave of a hand, 
The citadel offered obstinate resist. 
ance. Tanks could not be used, 
After three days it was stormed by 
infantry. We then turned it over to 
the Russians, who at the time, pre- 
sumably, were our friends. Now, 
hardly two years afterwards, we had 
to recapture it again. 

Since it was not a proper objective 
for Panzertroops, again it had to be 
turned over to the infantry. 


Infantry —or Panzerdivisions? 


For the first attack across the Bug 
River the Chief of the General Staff 
and most of the commanders of the 
infantry requested the assignment of 
infantry divisions. They were to win 
the bridgeheads out of which the 
fresh Panzerdivisions could strike 
deep into the enemy territory un- 
hampered. On the other hand, Gen- 
eral Guderian wished that the Pan- 
zerdivisions be engaged even in the 
first attack across the Bug. in spite 
of this difficult river obstacle. 

After the experiences in the French 
campaign, Guderian was convinced 
that the early success could only be 
exploited through the “full speed” 
advance of the tanks. (At that time, 
the infantry had also attacked first 
across the Aisne River. All the ave- 
nues of attack were clogged with 
infantry, vehicles and trains, so that 
the movements of the Panzertroops 
were greatly hindered, and _ there- 
fore, they were too late for the light- 
ning exploitation of the original 
success.) Consequently, the Panzer- 
divisions were employed for the 
initial attack across the 110-180 yard 
wide Bug. Amphibious tanks, which 
were originally slated for operation 
“Sealion” against England in !940, 
were to be employed. This was the 
first and only time on the European 
battlefields that this occurred. 

German amphibious tanks, ulike 
your landing vehicles, did not travel 
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on the surface of the water. The 
am»hibious tanks which crossed the 
Bu traversed it on the bottom. 


Approaches 


ln the zone of the Panzergroup 
the:e were only two good roads from 
BREST: tO BOBRUISK; and to MINSK. 
All the 27,000 vehicles of the Panzer- 
group and more than 60,000 follow- 
ing infantry, staff and communica- 
tion troops were to use them. All 
vehicles were assigned priority num- 
bers, which represented. their impor- 
tance in combat. Differences of 
opinion developed over priorities. 
For example, the Air Signal Regi- 
ment of Reichsmarschall Goering 
was only given a third priority, since 
all it had to do was to lay and secure 
telephone lines. The commander 
protested against this assignment. 
“Can you shoot with your telephone 
poles?” demanded Guderian. “No.” 
“Then you will keep your third 
priority,” roared Guderian. The 
commander later shot himself. He 
could not possibly report to the 
Reichsmarschall that he was too 
weak to make his will prevail. 
Neither were the infantry assigned 
highways. They had to advance 
over open terrain and country roads 
between the main highways. 


Russian Terrain 


The jungle-like Pripet Marshes on 
the south flank were typical. These 
lacked hard surface roads and offered 
welcomed hiding places for snipers 
and partisans. The only cavalry di- 
vision of the Wehrmacht was to 
comb this area. On this front, count- 
less rivers and streams (which for the 
most part were swampy) ran across 
the line of march: Bug, Lesna, Muk- 
haviets, Scczara, Svisloch, Beresina 
and Dnepr. If the bridges were de- 
stroyed by the Russians, then there 
would be a most unpleasant delay 
for the so necessarily rapid advance, 
and the rapid course of the opera- 
tion would be put in question. It 
became necessary to try to take the 
bridges by surprise, undamaged. 


The Enemy 


Through intensive observation 
from the countless watchtowers along 
the border, it could be determined 
that throughout the front the enemy 
was weak and that he did not have 
any idea of our true intentions to 
attuck. One day before the jump- 
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Countless swampy rivers crossed the line of march 


off, from the observation tower at 
TERESPOL, we could observe the 
inner-part of the citadel of BREST 
as the Soviet infantry practiced 
parade with a military band. The 
fortifications at the river bank were 
not occupied. However, in our north- 
ern flank in the area of BIALYSTOCK 
strong Soviet formations were as- 
sembled. Guderian was fearful that 
during the encirclement these troops 
would try a breakout to the east 
through both Panzergroups and at- 
tack his group. The infantry fol- 
lowing was to eliminate this danger. 
Often Guderian had said to his 
commanders who were worried 
about their flanks: “We Panzertroops 
are in a fortunate position always to 
have open flanks. The security of the 
flanks is the responsibility of the 


Sy - 


Fuel was ruthlessly expedited to the point of attack 


trailing infantry. Panzertroops, 
therefore, don’t have to worry about 
them.” In France this attitude was 
justified, however, in Russia this 
problem was much more difficult. 


The Storm Breaks 


On the 22 June, 1941 at 0300, a 
dead stillness covered the entire 
border. Only Soviet supply trains 
laden with grain and oil for their 
German “friends” rolled over the 
Bug bridge at TERESPOL, to the rear 
of the German front. At 0315 the 
storm broke and transformed the 
citadel of BREsT into a Hell of explo- 
sions, dust and smoke; then the Pan- 
zergrenadiers crossed the Bug in 
assault boats; amphibious tanks 
crossed and bridgeheads were quick- 
ly secured. The Soviets were com- 
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On to Smolensk! 
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Smolensk: 440 miles and 25 days from the jump-o 



















pletely surprised and offered hardly 
any resistance. By sunset, the Pan- 
zers had already advanced deep into 
Russian territory. Five days later, 
we reached the Beresina River at 
BOBRUISK. On Guderian’s northern 
flank, as was expected, the situation 
was critical. The encircled Soviets 
in the vicinity of BIALYSTOCK sought 
to break out to the east with strong 
armored formations and soon were 
in Guderian’s rear. The axes of 
supply were blocked with tens of 
thousands of vehicles and endan- 
gered by Russian armor. Guderian 
vigorously pressed the advance, un- 
disturbed. Supplies, especially fuel 
and lubes, had to be air transported 
and, through the ruthless clearing 
of supply routes, were expedited to 
the points of the attack. 


A new pocket was formed. As a 
result of the pincers movements of 
both Panzergroups “Guderian” and 
“Hoth,” over 300,000 Russians with 
a great strength in armor, weapons 
and equipment lay encircled. This 
operation demonstrates the strategic 
coordination of two Panzergroups 
operating from two directions (by 
“indirect approach”) against the 
same objective. 


Over the Beresina to the Dnepr 


For the first time, over the MINSK- 
MOSKVA highway, the Russians 
brought their new T-34 tanks into 
the -battle—a great surprise to us. 

At the beginning of July, Guder- 
ian had to decide if he would con- 
tinue his rapid advance alone with 
his Panzers in order to quickly reach 
the operational objective of SMO 
LENSK, or if he should wait for the 
slower infantry divisions who were 
still busy mopping up the MINSK 
pocket. 

The consequent attack across the 
Dnepr was favored by the momen- 
tary weakness of the Russian river 
defenses between the fortresses 
ORSHA, MOGILEV and ROGACHEY. 
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However, Russian reinforcements 
were enroute to the Dnepr and al- 
ready a strong Soviet force was at 































Go\lEL and to the south at VITEBSK. 
Supporting infantry divisions would 
have required at least 14 days to 
catch up. By that time the Russian 
defense would have been so strong 
that a more rapid breakthrough 
would have been questionable. More 
questionable yet, was the attainment 
of the operational objective MOSKVA 
ly before the beginning of winter. 
n. Guderian vehemently defended his 
to | plan of immediate further advances 
r, against those of his superiors and the 
at infantry commanders who all wanted 
- to wait. General von Kluge finally 
ea said to him: “Your Panzer opera- 
ots tions always hang by a silk thread.” Ve 
ht However, on 11 July Guderian had =e 
ng already crossed the Dnepr at Kopys 
re and sHKLov. The desperate counter- 
of attacks by Marshal Timoshenko 
of against Guderian’s southern flank 
n could, with hard fighting, finally be — 
an successfully warded off, and on 16 
- July, Guderian was in SMOLENSK, 25 
1el days after the beginning of the at- 
ed tack on the Soviet Union. The first 
ng operational objective had been ; : : 
pe reached. Diversion to Kiev — Moskva lost 
Moskva or Kiev 
‘a Guderian pressed for the immedi- 
wil ate continuation of the attack on 
ith MoskVA. Hitler hesitated to give him 
al this assignment so soon. He wanted 
his first to fight another battle of annihi- 
gic lation in the south around KIEv. For 
Ips this he needed Guderian’s Panzers. 
(by a he far reaching operations, which 
he the General Staff desires, no longer 
have a place here in Russia. We 
must defeat the Russians in small 
battles of encirclement,” said Hitler. , 
ISK: Moskva, the road and rail center, The T-34 was a great surprise 
ans the heart of the Soviet Union, now (photo actually shows T-34 overrunning German AT position) 
nto so accessible, was not to be attacked. z — 
. Guderian’s Panzer had to go to KIEV, | a ioe ee 2 ee 
Jer: some 500 km to the rear! This was a: : 
on- a fatal decision, even if the battle 
vith of ktev had been victoriously con- 
ach cluded. The opportunity to take 
MO- MosKVA before the arrival of winter, 
the with its preceding muddy period of 
vere pre-winter, was passed and with it 
INSK all the grand strategic plans were 
sacrificed. Sons 
the At the gates of Moskva Ie = 
an Already, before the conclusion of ” 
sses the battle of K1Ev, about the middle . on 
1 of September, basically eight weeks Rolling down the Minsk-Moskva super highway 
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too late, Hitler gave the order to 
ready the troops for the attack on 
MOSKVA. The operation was named 
“Typhoon.” It was supposed to 
sweep away the last resistance. On 
the 2d of October, the attack began. 
During the first days, good weather 
favored movement. Even the already 
flat rays of the sun, as it sank low in 
the horizon over the vast plains, 
misled us. Behind this, the ominous 
black darkness followed, omen of 
lurking storms, which were to usher 
in the clouds of snow of the winter 





October, after a fast thawing snow 
in the vicinity of MosKAU, the muddy 
period of the Russian pre-winter set 
in. The re-supply of fuel became 
sporadic. We were 1,500 km deep 
into Russian territory; the crisis in 
transportation took on catastrophic 
proportions. 

The taskgroup, whose experiences 
are described, was engaged in the 
center sector of the Eastern Front 
before MOsKvA and had a strength 
of about 20-25 medium and heavy 
tanks, a Panzerjaegerkompanie (AT 


Speedy advance of the Panzers... 


Corduroy roads helped some, but with rain... 


from the East. 

In the vicinity of VYASMA-BRYANSK, 
again the iron pincers of Panzer 
group ‘“Hoeppner” and “Heth” 
closed around the mass of the de- 
fenders in the approaches to MOSKVA. 
(See map.) A new tremendous 
battle of encirclement was pending. 
In most vicious fighting on the his- 
toric battlefield of Napoleon before 
BORODINO, the great defenses of Mos- 
KVA west of MOZHAISK—KALUGA were 
penetrated. The first Siberian troops 
were identified here. Also, the sec- 
ond defensive position on the Nara 
River was seized. By the end of 
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company) with twelve 35 mm guns, 
one light artillery battery with four 
105 mm guns and two Panzergrena- 
dier companies. 

By the beginning of November 
1941, it had reached an extensively 
wooded area east of RuzA, north of 
the SMOLENSK-MOSKVA super-highway. 
The number of the German tanks 
in the division was tremendously 
depleted as a result of the foregone, 
five months’ uninterrupted heavy 
fighting and technical failures. 
Those few tanks still at our disposal, 
were greatly handicapped in their 
capabilities by the bad road condi- 


tions and the lack of spare parts, 
(Hitler used all the spare parts for 
the production of new tank typcs.) 

After unceasing rainfall (as the 
communiques always began), the 
ground became soggy and afterwards 
intermittently, lightly frozen. Ac. 
cording to the map, good roads 
should have been available. This 
turned out to be an illusion. The 
RUZA-VORONZOVO highway went over 
a bad forest road and was only 
usable in the beginning. All of a 
sudden, it began to thaw and rain. 





... wheeled vehicle movement was impossible 


The tanks could only labor forward, 
step by step, in the sticky morass. 
The movement of wheeled vehicles 
was impossible. The attack, however, 
had to be pressed forward under all 
circumstances. After only about 10 
km, near PANOVO, the tanks also got 
stuck. 

The muddy period can descend 
overwhelmingly in pre-winter. But 
also, in the summer, heavy rains and 
thunderstorms could produce _ the 
same conditions which are exactly 
similar to those of the muddy period 
of pre-winter. 
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Detense 

in order to be able to support the 
ad. ancing Panzers in this period, the 
Pioneers had to build a corduroy 
road of sapplings over a 15 km 
stretch from VORONZOVO — PANOVO. 
However, even on this, because of 
its unevenness, travel was possible 
only for full or halftrack vehicles. 
After several days, the task group 
was reinforced by infantry and the 
village of MODENOVO was prepared 
for defense. The Russians began im- 


Soviet tank trap before Moskva 


mediately to undertake ever increas- 
ing day and night attacks. It was 
necessary that the task group be con- 
stantly on alert defensively. In order 
to do this, it was necessary to main- 
tain the tank engines at the required 
temperature. Every four hours, the 
motors were run 10-15 minutes until 
they reached the temperature of 
140° F. These periods commenced 
for all tanks exactly at the same sec- 
ond in order to insure the effective- 
ness and security of the forward list- 
ering posts in the dense fog and 
during the night. It was learned 
that the transmissions must also be 
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operated while the engine is idling, 
otherwise by a sudden start, the 
metal parts of the power train from 
the engine to the drive sprockets 
would be damaged. 

For the tank crews it was the be- 
ginning of a bad time. The constant 
confinement to the inside of the tank 
was not possible without a reduction 
of the combat efficiency of the sol- 
diers, inasmuch as it was narrow and 
cold. Earthern bunkers, which doubt- 
lessly would have been best against 
the heavy artillery and MG fire 
could not be constructed in the ever 
soggy and muddy ground. The 
wooden houses which were available 
for billets, were in the course of time 
systematically, one after another, de- 
stroyed by enemy fire and burned to 
the ground. 

The Russians especially like to 
employ their rocket weapons, named 
by the German troops “Stalin or- 
gans,” which caused heavy casualties. 
They also attacked with single air- 
craft of any type—even under the 
most unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. 

After a few days, the Russians had 
full knowledge of the emplacement 


Tanks could only labor forward 


of our entire defenses. In order to 
learn this, they employed the entire 
civilian population: women, children 
and cripples, who at first did not 
seem at all suspicious to the German 
soldiers. It was only accidentally 
that these circumstances were dis- 
covered. 

The supply difficulties took on 
formerly unheard of proportions. 
Through the constant warming of 
the engines, there was a higher rate 
of gasoline consumption. Constant 
defensive combat caused a_ higher 
rate of ammunition expenditure. 
For days on end, there were no hot 
meals for the combat troops—intes- 
tinal diseases and disorders were the 
result. 


Advance 


By the middle of November, the 
frost had set in on all sectors of the 
Front and the muddy period came 
to an end. The frost made it possible 
to resume the offensive till the win- 
ter, with icy cold and heavy snow, 
began. The final struggle over the 
second great MOSKVA defense line 
between ISTRA-ZVENIGOROD, NAROFO- 
MINSK began. 


Flat rays of the sun — prophetic omen of storms from the East 
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Our taskforce resumed the ad- 
vance around the 20th ~£ November. 
The Russians withdrew, fighting 
with clever tenacity, in the direction 
of zvENIGOROD. West of the line 
ZVENIGOROD-ISTRA, one obstacle fol- 
lowed another. Extensive minefields, 
icy slopes produced by pouring water 
on them, barbed wire entanglements, 
earth and snow ramparts, angular 
and lateral antitank ditches, those 
were the customary Soviet-type ob- 
stacles. For the German Panzers, un- 
accustomed to winter, severe difficul- 
ties arose. As a result of continuous 
employment since June, the tracks 
had been so worn down, some of the 
track pins were even bent round. 
Track snow grousers were of insufh- 
cient supply. Consequently the tanks 
skidded and steering was almost im- 
possible. The few available non- 
skid grousers were mounted with 
steel spikes. These easily sheared off 
and after a few days almost all of 
them had been lost. In order to 
fasten them, very heavy steel bolts 
would’ve been required. 

Some of the well developed Rus- 
sian positions west of PAVLOVSKAYA 
SLOBODA were not occupied. Behind 
them, however, the Russians often 
had built well camouflaged anti- 
tank gun emplacements. They per- 
mitted the German tanks to ap- 
proach to closest range. Then they 
opened fire from all sides simultane- 
ously. This unexpected fire caused 


many losses. Especially bad were the 
bright clear sunny days. Fog and 
foul weather reduced the efficiency 
of the enemy tank and antitank 
gunners considerably. These experi- 
ences forced us, as often as possible, 
to mount limited attacks at night. 
Otherwise we had to hold up for the 
night in villages because of the cold 
which gradually dropped to —58° 
F. If one of these villages had been 
taken, it would immediately become 
necessary to secure it and prepare 
its defense. The Russian counter- 
attacks invariably followed at that 
moment in which a definite weak- 
ness was known to exist for the at- 
tacker — after he had reached his 
objective and his defense was not 
yet organized. 

Nightly concentrations of incom- 
ing fire on these villages, which were 
occupied by the Germans, with 
rockets and lone bombers was the 
rule. The few houses available were 
overcrowded with troops who, con- 
sequently, suffered heavy casualties. 

Despite the fact that the ground 
was now frozen solid, wheeled and 
half-tracked vehicles could only fol- 
low the advance with difficulty. The 
deep ruts which had developed on 
the roads during the muddy period 
were now frozen and caused exces- 
sive strain on the springs, axles and 
wheels of the vehicles. Breakdowns 
of these parts were, therefore, tre- 
mendous. Especially treacherous 








were the wooden bridges which 
crossed the countless streams in this 
sector. Under the coating of ice, they 
were often damaged by the Soviets 
or by the pressure of the ice. Bridge 
reconnaissance missions to deter. 
mine capacity and condition were 
long and difficult. Often the bridges 
collapsed under the weight of the 
tanks, which, of course, broke 
through the ice of the streams and 
the crews could not be saved. When. 
ever possible, fords were used. When 
crossing a bridge only the driver re. 
mained in the tank. 

During the light snowfall and in 
the changing landscapes, the camov- 
flage of the tanks had to be changed 
almost every day. Every tank had a 
bucket of chalk or lime aboard 50, 
according to the necessity, white, 
grey or darker color could be evenly 
painted on or in irregular zebra 
fashion. 

During night attacks, frequently 
illumination ammunition had to be 
employed. The Russian wooden 
houses with their straw roofs ignited 
very easily. The enemy could, re- 
sultantly, be smoked out. However, 
the disadvantage of this was that 
after the seizure of the village there 
was no more shelter for the troops. 


Tanks and the Cold 

In several German tank types, the 
air for the engine was sucked in 
from the outside through the fight- 
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ing compartment. This ice-cold air- 
draft had an adverse effect on the 
health of the crew. In order to re- 
duce the cooling in the engine, card- 
board and wooden plates were se- 
cured over these intake ducts. The 
glass on the optical instruments and 
on the vision blocks became frosted 
and covered with ice. In order to 
prevent this, they had to be rubbed 
down with salt several times daily. 
If a tank stood still for any length 
of time it had to be pre-heated be- 
fore starting. Since there was no 
special equipment available for this, 
wood fires had to be lit under the 
engine and under the transmission 
of the tank. Later on, we received 
heating equipment for watercooled 
engines which, unfortunately, did 
not prove successful. By employing 
these open fires under the tanks, a 
tank company could be ready for ac- 
tion in about two to four hours. The 
complicated water heating system re- 
quired considerably more time. At 
airfields in Russia, hot air heating 
devices were used to warm the air- 
craft engines. These rendered very 
good service. A small gasoline engine 
drove a propeller which forced the 
air over a large gasoline heater and 
conducted the hot air through the 
tubes to the engine. 

The wintergrade oil used for the 
engines in the German Wehrmacht 
was still too viscous for the degree 
of cold of the Russian winters. It 


Bridges had their limitations 
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Freezing lubricants were a problem in the extreme cold 


became necessary to thin it with 
kerosene. Likewise, lubricating oils 
for weapons had to be very thin. On 
the cannons, however, the damage 
through the use of heavy oil was 
negligible, but the machine guns 


had continual stoppages because of 


their more delicate mechanisms. 
The storage batteries in the tanks 
were too weak for Russian winter 
warfare. They frequently had to be 
exchanged for recharging for which 
an equivalent supply was necessary. 
The change of batteries was very 
time consuming since they were lo- 
cated in a very inaccessible place 
and were difficult to reach: The 
strain on the batteries was especially 
great during the long period of start- 
ing. The constant radio watches 
during the most fluid situations, 
caused by the unpredictability of 
Russian methods of combat, drew 
heavily on the strength of the bat- 
teries. In German tanks, a centrifu- 
gal starter was built in. However, 
it soon showed itself to be of in- 


sufficiently rugged construction for 
constant use. The teeth of the inter- 
meshing gears and cogs soon wore 
off. For Russian winter warfare an 
especially powerful centrifugal start- 
er, made of the finest material, 
would have been a necessity. 


Tank Crewmen and the Russian Cold 


It was in front of Moskva that the 
catastrophe eventually occurred. The 
bitter cold penetrated everything, 
the thermometer sank to —67° F., 
snowstorms followed. The troops 
were still fighting in the uniforms of 
the summer campaign. Countless 
cases of freezing-to-death occurred. 
In many cases, the troops slaugh- 
tered their horses in order to provide 
their own food. The tank crews 
tried to warm the inside of the tanks 
with charcoal fires. Through ig- 
norance and carelessness, carbon 
monoxide poisoning resulted. Other 
than that, so much condensation 
formed that with the rapid cooling 
off from the outside, the optical 
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Russian winter — bitter cold and lonely 








White side out! Frozen engines and motor oils made .. . 


instruments and the weapons be. 
came covered with ice. In order to 
avoid freezing to death, the tank 
crews tried to remedy the situation 
with all expedients possible and be. 
came quite resourceful. The decks 
of the tanks were laid with straw 
mats, they stuck their feet into sacks 
filed with hay. To protect their 
faces, cloth and fur masks were 
requisitioned. Crumpled newspaper 
proved itself to be a superior anti- 
dote for the cold with which almost 
all the body garments were insu- 
lated. In spite of all these efforts, 
cases of freezing were frequent 
among the tank crews. During an 
assignment as security outpost, 
which often lasted for days and 
nights, one dare not sit still in the 
tanks, but must keep constantly 
moving. The reliefs in the tanks 
were so organized that two men 
stood watch and, after about 30 
minutes wakened the other crew- 
men; they then performed calisthen- 
ics to warm themselves. Only in this 
manner could they prevent their 
hands and feet from freezing. Elec- 
trically heated combat suits were ex- 
perimented with. The supply of the 
electric current in the tank batteries 
was far too weak. The wearing of 
overcoats was a great burden and is 
such a great hinderance in the nar- 
row fighting compartment. The only 
proper clothing for tank crews in 
such circumstances are furlined com- 
bat suits, furlined caps with built-in 
head sets and felt or fur boots. The 
continuing cold, the confinement to 
the ice-cold steel compartments of 
the tanks or the vermin infested Rus- 
sian wooden shacks, freezing and 
sickness tore slowly, but surely, 
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ac.inst the moral resistance and will- 





0e- 
ower of the soldiers. With that 
nk caine the loneliness and eternal mo- 
on notony of the terrain covered with 
be. deep snow. The troop leaders found 
cks it necessary to apply increased pres- 
aw sure, and often force, in order to 
cks bring the men to rid themselves 
eir of vermin and carry out the most 
ere || primitive hygienic requirements. In 
per | spite of all chemical detergents 
Ati- against them, it was necessary, even 
ost in the worst cold, to search through 
su- clothing for lice. Further, the sol- 
rts, diers had a tendency to overheat 
ent § their small accommodations. Then, 
an if they suddenly went outside in the 
rst, cold they became very sick. Other- 
ind wise, the dry winter climate is very 
the healthy and sickness from colds and 
itly the like occurs remarkably seldom. 
nks For a few weeks the taskgroup suf- 
ren fered severly from “Wolhynischen 
30 (trench) fever” carried by the lice, 
ew- for which there was no medical cure. 
en- Cases of spotted typhus, however, 
this did not occur. 
wo. Coordination of Arms 
ex: By the middle of December, all 
the sectors of the front had completed 
ries their changeover to the defensive. 
of In some instances, the troops with- 
1 is drew locally. In order to secure a 
ar- constant state of defense, the tank 
nly units, who were the backbone of the 
in defense, were forced to maintain 
ym- closest contact with all the other 
t-in arms. The artillery always had to be 
The in position to fire defensive barrages 
- to on request. The infantry requested 
of the tanks, in most cases, that they 
Us. should be a part of their most for- 
and ward positions. This request was 
ely, often the subject of intense differ- 
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ences of opinion. The assignment 
of the tanks to the most forward 
defense line meant, of course, the 
absence of any mobility or strong 
reserve for counterattack against a 
sudden enemy penetration. Addi- 
tionally, the tanks, when they were 
not dug in, or because of their size 
and lack of facility to be camou- 
flaged, only served too easily to dis- 
close the position. In any case, the 
assignment of tanks to the most for- 
ward line as armored anti-tank guns 
or armored machine guns had no 
other reason than for morale effect 
on the infantry. The desperate re- 
quest of the infantry for tanks was 
easily understood. They had to with- 
stand the most severe hardships of 
the winter campaign in its cruelest 
form, were very tired and placed al! 
their hopes on the thick armored 
plates and the large cannon of the 
tanks. In the course of this winter 
campaign, the consequences of the 
lack of training in peacetime for the 
coordination between tanks and in- 
fantry (which had been inconsequen- 
tial or not at all) became tragically 
apparent. 
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Snow provided protection from splinters 
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Retreat 


During the second half of Decem- 
ber, the counterattacks of the Rus- 
sians, reinforced by fresh Siberian 
troops, equipped in the best winter 
clothing and accustomed to the cold, 
became ever stronger. Along the en- 
tire front before Moskva the troops 
had to withdraw locally. All higher 
commanders requested of the OKW 
that their lines be withdrawn to 
“winter positions” which actually did 
not exist. Hitler stood up against 
this with all the demoniacal will- 
power which seized him in such mo- 
ments. He forbade any movement 
backwards whatsoever. 

Our Panzertaskgroup moved from 
the area of ZVENIGOROD about the 
20th of December, among altermat- 
ing engagements and by the utiliza- 
tion of rapidly improvised defense 
positions, to the southwest in the di- 
rection of MOzHAISK. The emplace- 
ment of the tanks in the defense 
could not be accomplished because 
of the lack of time and the ground 
which was frozen rock solid. Dig- 
ging into the earth would have only 


Eternal monotony of snow 
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been possible with large demoli- 
tions. However, to achieve a positive 
overhead cover and camouflage, the 
tanks were piled up with snow, lum- 
ber, straw and hay. Even if these 
walls did not withstand much, at 
least they minimized the effects of 
bomb and shell fragments. 


Reorganization 


Shortly after Christmas our task 
force was pulled out of the line for a 
short time to the area southwest of 
MOZHAISK for reorganization and 
maintenance of equipment. The 
tanks, however, had to remain com- 
bat ready at all times in the event 
they had to be used in a crisis at the 
front. For this purpose, a large Kol- 
choz barn was outfitted in KUPROVO. 
Long stoves were built out of empty 
fuel drums and the tanks were in- 
sulated with straw. Batteries and 
radio equipment were brought into 
well-heated rooms. To rebuild the 
combat power of the Panzertask- 
force, new tanks were received on 
flatcars at the railroad station of 


Offloading flatcars at Borodino 


“Panje” horse—capable of great accomplishments 





BORODINO. The on and off loading 
of the flat cars was exceedingly difh- 
cult in the Russian winter. Almost 
always the loading platforms were 
coated with ice. They had to be 
carefully cleaned off and strewn 
with ashes or sand. During the un- 
loading, the tanks had to be towed 
down by a tank retriever or a half- 
track. By means of open fires under 
the transmissions and engines the 
tanks were warmed for the first time. 
Track and suspension systems had to 
be carefully cleaned of ice. Great 
care had to be exercised in starting 
the engine with the least possible 
stress to the equipment which had 
become brittle. 


Roads and Re-supply in the 
Russian Winter 


In January, 1942 snowfall became 
heavier and the depth of the snow 
reached a height of over six feet. For 
supply and other movements, roads 
had to be shoveled free. At the same 
time, snow fences were built on both 
sides of these roads. The frequent 





1,500 frozen km from base of supply 


Traffic control—a nightmare of difficulties 








snowstorms, without these precau- 
tions, could have covered a week’s 
work in a few minutes. The snow- 
fences were constructed out of 
boughs and boards. When there 
were enough trees, the building of 
the fences could be sped up by 
laying interlocked tree-tops behind 
each other. In the beginning we 
made the mistake of building the 
snow fences in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the cleared roads. Experience 
soon taught us that snow fences 
should be erected at least 15 yards 
distant from the object to be pro- 
tected. Because of the lack of expe- 
rience, our troops often hit the deep- 
est snow. The Russians, because of 
their natural environment, almost 
instinctively sensed with certainty 
positions on which the depth of the 
snow was negiigible, such as heights, 
windprotected slopes or rolling 
ground. It took-a long time for our 
troops to get used to these conditions 
and peculiarities and properly cope 
with them. 

The Russians built winter roads 
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even in peacetime according to the 
reports of prisoners. Often, these 
never completely corresponded to 
roads designated on the map. Even 
with the most powerful vehicles, the 
maintenance of supply and commu- 
nications would have hardly been 
possible without the employment of 
horses and sleds. The so-called Rus- 
sian peasant “panje” horses accom- 
plished the almost impossible under 
these most difficult conditions, such 
as snowstorms, fog and darkness. 
Even we armored troops had to de- 
pend to a great degree on supply by 
horses. The peasant sled served the 
best purpose for this. Attempted 
German constructions of larger and 
sturdier sleds proved to be almost 
useless because they were heavy and 
clumsy. Fortunately, the Russian 
peasant horse did not require much 
upkeep. For example, fed for weeks 
on end only with straw, part of 
which was taken from house roofs, 
he could still produce great accom- 
plishment. These horses have in ad- 
dition to this a highly developed 


Bridges —a permanent headache 


We learned from experience .. . 





sense of direction. 

At the end of January, after more 
extensive withdrawals, the task force 
marched to another battle zone 
northeast of YUKHNov. During this 
time we recognized everywhere that 
we were no match for the difficul- 
ties of travel in the winter. The 
cleared roads were clogged by fre- 
quent oncoming traffic and the 
prepared bypasses were in no way 
sufficient. For motor vehicles, horse 
drawn vehicles and sleds moving in 
opposite directions there was only 
one lane available. In every village 
vehicles and personnel crowded to- 
gether. The traffic control measures 
were insufficient and their enforce- 
ment personnel (MPs) understrength. 
At difficult spots in the road, for ex- 
ample iced slopes, bridges and small 
passages, constant road repair and 
traffic control personnel were miss- 
ing. In comparison, the Russian sys- 
tem was ideal. In the winter time, 
separate roads for motor and horse- 
drawn traffic were used and only 
authorized for traffic in one direc- 


. - - local animals and implements were best 


tion. Our re-supply arteries always 
had to be protected by patrols be- 
cause Russian reconnaissance parties 
and partisans on skis disturbed the 
traffic by sniping and attempted to 
lay mines that were effective against 
horse-drawn traffic as well as the in- 
fantry. Considerable casualties were 
suffered because of this. 

After having reached our new po- 
sition, the installation of supply 
points was the next major worry for 
the task group. One never knew if 
he would be cut off by adverse 
weather conditions or a surprise ene- 
my attack from the hinterland. By 
reason of experience, the task group 
made it a custom, on the front or 
behind the front, as soon as they had 
reached a village, to organize it de- 
fensively with all possible means and 
to protect the movement of sup- 
plies. Different supply points were 
designated for fuel and ammunition. 

The tanks were serviced by mobile 
maintenance units, which with light 
half tracked vehicles, sleds and on 
skis, came to the tanks and repaired 


On sleds and skis they came to the Panzers 
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tion and recovery of tanks was im- 
possible during the muddy period 
and in the winter with deep snow. 
Also, as it began to thaw, the snow 
clogged the end connectors and pin- 
ions, causing an unmistakable explo- 
sive effect. 


Local Billeting 


Components of various units were 
jammed together in the few avail- 
able villages. In the interests of a 
well-organized local defense, troops 
of all units were placed under the 
command of only one local com- 
mandant. Liaison officers of all the 
units were always with him. This 
was, therefore, of greatest impor- 
tance because the Russians, especial- 
ly in the hinterland, could at any 
moment when it was least expected, 
attack with partisans and _para- 
troops. Every night there was con- 
stant traffic in the air overhead by 
which the Russians continually re- 
inforced and resupplied their com- 
mando troops. They even went so 
far, according to many confirmed 
reports, to jump troop units out into 
the snow without parachutes from 
low flying aircraft. Their drop zones 
and landing strips, whose positions 
were changed frequently, were 
marked at night by burning gasoline 
cans. Occasionally, we succeeded in 
capturing orders which confirmed 
this and were able to disrupt the 
Russian partisan resupply. The Rus- 
sians, however, reacted very quickly 
and answered promptly with a 
bombing raid on these positions. 


As “Firebrigade” in the Vicinity of 
Yukhnov 

In the overall picture, the whole 
Eastern Front held, despite the 
heavy Russian attacks and occasional 
dangerous breakthroughs by the ene- 
my —for example, a_ penetration 
splitting the boundary of Army 
Group North and Army Group Cen- 
ter in the vicinity—DEMYANSK-OST- 
SHAKOV-CHOLM. In such cases Hitler 
ordered the defense of more impor- 
tant points in “hedgehog” fashion. 





Since few tanks were available on 
the whole front, and they were being 
used everywhere to support the in- 
fantry, our task force also had to be 
broken up into smaller groups, 
which were sent: to the various posi- 
tions of the most forward line as de- 
fense; for local counterattacks; as a 
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them at their location. The evacua- 


















Villages became centers of survival 
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Antipartisan patrols —a constant necessity 


mobile reserve; or as convoys for the 
supply columns. The leader of our 
task group chose a centrally located 
command post from which he could 
reach all the possible hot spots that 
might develop. Naturally, commu- 
nications had to be rapid and con- 
stantly guaranteed. Besides the ex- 
tensive telephone nets of the infan- 
try, the tanks checked their radio 
nets every two hours; in critical situ- 
ations constantly. The latter, of 
course, was very hard on the bat- 
teries of the tanks. After a compara- 
tively short time, the tanks had 
established an extensive communica- 
tion and observation net among 
themselves in coordination with the 
other units, especially with the artil- 
lery. This was particularly necessary 
because the infantry, in their efforts 
to get tanks to help them, often pic- 
tured the situation more critical 
than actually was the case. While 
this was understandable, because of 
the shortage of tanks all requests 
could not be fulfilled. 

In addition to this, the maximum 


effort was demanded from the tank 
crews. In the course of the winter 
they had stood many days and nights 
without any possible means of warm- 
ing themselves to be ready for de- 
fense. In many cases, it meant cer- 
tain death to dismount from the 
tanks in daylight. Well-camouflaged 
Russian snipers often crawled silent- 
ly through the snow and worked 
themselves up to the minimum 
range and picked off our men. 
A particular problem during such 
times was the elimination of human 
waste. For this reason, again and 
again, it was requested that hatches 
be built into the hull deck in order 
to permit dismounting underneath. 
If it were possible to ascertain that 
the tanks had to stay at the same 
place for a longer time, then deep’ 
heles were dug underneath the 
tanks and lined with straw. This 
temporarily gave a protected refuge 
for the crew. Two men, however, 
had to stay in the tank at all times. 
During the advance or attack of the 
enemy, the lack of an escape hatch 
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was a great drawback because it was 
only possible to get into the fighting 
compartment from the outside and 
through enemy fire. 

To mop up an area in which the 
enemy had penetrated the line of in- 
fantry, it was necessary to make a 
local counterattack in coordination 
with the infantry. This was especial- 
ly difficult because in the deep snow 
it was only possible to drive down 
the road with one tank behind the 
other in column. In daylight such a 
counterattack was often held up by 
a single anti-tank gun. Consequent- 
ly, night attacks became the routine. 
Together with the infantry, the 
tanks advanced slowly by bounds. 
The infantry, for the most part, rode 
on the tanks. Machine guns were 
used and the flat stretches were 
covered with grazing fire. ‘These 
counterattacks were, in almost every 
case, succesful with a minimum 
number of casualties. The greatest 
caution was necessary when the light 
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The very presence of armor in the line... 


German AT and tank guns... 
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vf burning houses, or similar objects, 
illuminated the tanks. Sometimes it 
even became necessary to hold up 
the attack until the fire died down. 
Occasionally it was necessary to em- 
ploy “snowshovel commandos” in 
the attack, in order to dig a passage- 
way for the tanks through the deep 
snow, in the same way in which Pio- 
neers cleared mines on a battlefield. 
These commandos worked under 
the protective fire of the tanks. 


The Russian Soldier and the 
Winter of 1941-1942 


During the winter of 1941-42 the 
Russians persisted in attacking their 
objectives again and again with un- 
believable stubbornness against the 
same point in spite of all their cas- 
ualties. In front of some positions, 
during the defense against a Russian 
attack, there literally developed 
mounds of corpses. Against their 
primary objective they attempted 
almost daily to make a breakthrough 






- ++ gave comfort to the over-extended, lonely infantry 


- «+ no match for early Russian monsters 


at exactly the same time. Our de- 
lense employing the tanks benefited 
us very much. Because of the deep 
snow, the assembly points of the 
enemy had to be close to the objec- 
tive — otherwise the incomparable 
exertion of moving forward in 
meter-deep snow was also physically 
impossible for the Russians. Every 
time before the beginning of a 
Russian attack, our tanks advanced 
and overran their assembly area. 
This was repeated on many occa- 
sions and at many locations. Com- 
bat between German and Russian 
tanks was at that time very unequal. 
The T-34 equipped with a high 
velocity 76.2 mm gun (long tube) 
was far superior in range to the 
German tanks with their 50 and 
75 mm short tube cannon. There- 
fore, we could only engage in tank 
duels at close range. As a remedy, 
at medium and far ranges our task 
group experimented with, and em- 
ployed, firing by salvos. The target, 



























































exact range and the command to fire 
were all issued over the tank radios. 
The concentration of several tank 
rounds at one point, almost at the 
same time, did the most damage to 
the enemy tanks. 

The Russians were always very 
tenacious. Even if they were encir- 
cled and completely without re-sup- 
ply, they defended themselves to the 
last. Often all they had for nourish- 
ment was treebark and the remain- 
ders of horse cadavers. The repeated 
requests to surrender by leaflets and 
loudspeakers went without success 
and they very seldom surrendered. 
In some instances, they tried to act 
as if they were dead in order to de- 
ceive us, or sometimes they repre- 
sented themselves as columns of pris- 
oners and then suddenly tried to 
break through and attack our troops. 

In this winter battle before Mos- 
KVA, in spite of the most adverse 
conditions, our taskgroup had com- 
pletely fulfilled its difficult mission. 
With the beginning of the thaw and 
mud period in the spring of 1942, 
the Russian attacks diminished and 
suddenly ceased completely. The ter- 
rible winter crisis in Russia, how- 
ever, proved Hitler right. The tac- 
tics, to hold the most important lines 
of communication and the major 
transportation centers or supply 
points as “hedgehogs” defended by 
all means available, whereby one 
could choose to voluntarily seize the 
















initiative or not, proved itself. In 
the long run, it meant, however, an 
unbearable expenditure of troops 
and of the few materials still avail- 
able. We could not permit such 
conditions to repeat themselves. 

In addition to this, it happened 
that the Russian counteroffensives 
were not yet completely directed 
against major strategic objectives, in 
spite of a sufficiency of equipment 
with winter conditioned troops, 
tanks and mechanized sled, ski and 
cavalry units. The terrible defeats 
of the foregoing summer, naturally, 
were not without serious conse- 
quences. The Soviet troops frequent- 
ly succeeded in infiltrating the Ger- 
man lines. They also were successful 
in breaking through at many points. 
However, a breakthrough in the 
depth was generally not envisioned. 
In general, the attackers were stopped 
in front of the German “hedgehog” 
positions, thereby strengthening Hit- 
ler’s thesis. 

But the backbone of the German 
divisions, the Panzer as well as the 
infantry divisions, was broken during 
this winter. They never recovered 
from these setbacks, neither in per- 
sonnel strength nor morally. They 
had an inferiority complex and over- 
rated the Russian soldier. I noticed 
this especially as I returned again to 
Russia in 1943 from the African 
Theater and took over the command 
of the 3rd Panzerdivision. 





The Experiences of the 3rd Panzer. 
division in the Fall and Winter 1943 /44 


The 3rd Panzerdivision, one of the 
three oldest Panzérdivisions of the 
German Wehrmacht, was an elite 
division. A long series of victorious 
campaigns had carried them from 
BREST tO BOBRUISK, in the vicinity of 
SMOLENSK, then to KIEV, to the gates 
of MoskVvA and finally into the Cau- 
casus at PYATIGORSK, one of the fur. 
thest points ever reached by German 
troops. During the great withdraw. 
als they fought through the northern 
Ukraine and crossed the Dnepr in 
the vicinity of TSCHERKASSY. At the 
time I took over this division, it was 
still only a taskgroup. At my dis- 
posal I had about 25 tanks, (an en- 
tire tank battalion was deployed to 
Germany for re-equipping), two Pan- 
zergrenadier regiments of four un- 
derstrength battalions—one Pioneer 
battalion, one reconnaissance unit 
and three artillery battalions. This 
taskgroup I led myself, according to 
the examples which I had learned 
from Guderian in the East and with 
Rommel in Africa, i.e., in the most 
forward lines among my troops. In 
October, 1943 the task group was as- 
signed to the defense at KANEV and 
in November, I broke the pocket 
around TsCHERKASSY. Then in No- 
vember, when the Russian offensive 
On KIROVGORAD was expected, I was 
ordered to penetrate the Soviet de- 
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fensive positions north of KIROVGO- 
RAD along with two other divisions, 
to disrupt this offensive. 


The Tank Attack Against Fedvar 


The 3d Panzerdivision had the 
mission to attack in the sector of FED- 
vAR. The Soviet positions were near 
BUKVARKA. The ground was covered 
with snow and light snowflurries 
were in the air. The temperature 
was —13° F., as the taskforce moved 
out of the vicinity of KANISH in the 
following order: 25 tanks with at- 
tached Pioneers for mine clearance; 
then followed a company of Panzer- 
grenadiers in half tracks and a de- 
tachment of armored artillery. The 
remainder of the artillery covered 
the advance of the taskgroup and 
the Pioneer battalion was to secure 
the wooded area on the north flank. 
Woodlands are always dangerous in 
Russia — the Russian is so at home 
in this environment. 

At the approach of our tanks the 
Soviet outposts withdrew. A strong- 
point at hill 217 was seized by my 
Pioneers and the exits from the for- 
est area blocked with mines and 
antitank guns. As my tanks crossed 
the road leading north from BUK- 
VARKA, they were taken under heavy 
artillery fire and stopped by AT fire 
out of FEDvAR. Two of my tanks were 
hit and went up in flames. The re- 
maining tanks stopped and went 
int» positions in defilade and be- 
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hind haystacks. Under their protec- 
tive fire, and that of the artillery, a 
battalion of infantry commenced the 
attack into FEDVAR. The enemy de- 
fensive fire increased steadily. The 
well-concealed antitank guns, the 
dug-in tanks and the artillery were 
very difficult to locate. My tanks con- 
centrated their fire against known 
AT nests. Soon FEDVAR was burning 
in several places and it was possible 
to neutralize enemy artillery in its 
battery positions. But it was not pos- 
sible to break the resistance of the 
antitank and machine gin nests. The 
infantry suffered heavy casualties. 
Therefore, I ordered the frontal at- 
tack broken off and ordered a re- 
serve battalion to continue with a 
flanking attack through the woods 
around to the north of FepvaR. At 
the same time, I attempted to de- 
ceive the enemy of my intentions 
with regard to the frontal attack by 
continuing with heavy antitank and 
machine gun fire. Thus, the other 
battalion advanced through the 
woods and penetrated into FEDVAR 
about noon. There, 16 Soviet AT 
guns and four T-34s fell into our 
hands and 150 men were taken 
prisoner. 

This battle demonstrated the co- 
ordination of tanks and infantry op- 
erating from different directions. It 
also showed that the Russians were 
masters at camouflaging their weap- 
ons. However, their infantry could 


not withstand our attack from the 
flank and rear. 


Night Attack Against Grigorevka 


After FEDVAR was seized, I wanted 
to continue the attack to the east as 
rapidly and as soon as possible in 
order to exploit the success. I direct- 
ed my tanks into the area south of 
GRIGOREVKA. One by one, 15 to 20 
T-34s were located there. The edge 
of the village of GRIGOREVKA was 
dotted with antitank guns and ma- 
chine guns. On the edge of the 
woods, to the north of the village, 
we located strongpoints. A tank duel 
developed between the Soviet tanks 
and my own, which were in good 
defiladed positions by this time. Five 
T-34s were knocked out of action 
and two more went up in flames. 
In spite of this, it appeared to me 
that a further continuation of the 
frontal attack would be too costly, 
because of the irreplaceable tank 
losses and the insufficient supply of 
ammunition. My tank unit com- 
manders were very skeptical. There- 
fore I decided to continue the attack 
at night. In order to deceive the 
enemy, I pulled some of the tanks 
out of the front line back to FEDVAR 
and began the attack shortly after 
darkness with tanks, pioneers and 
infantry mounted on the tanks. The 
pioneers cleared the minefields. The 
tanks fired only with their machine 
guns into the enemy sector without 
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having any definite targets. From 
GRIGOREVKA we received only weak 
return fire from the surprised Sov- 
iets. A house went up in flames and 
lit up the entire area. It behooved 
us to hurry. I drove the tanks on 
at their maximum speed. While con- 
stantly firing their machine guns, 
together with the infantry and the 
Pioneers, they pressed into GRIGOREV- 
KA and took the village without suf- 
fering any casualties. Five antitank 
guns, three T-34s and a large quan- 





Mark IV with new gun had an edge 


tity of ammunition and motor 
vehicles fell in our hands. I organ- 
ized the village for defense and in 
the same night occupied the adja- 
cent commanding hill mass. The 
strongpoints at the edge of the 
woods could not be taken till the 
next morning. 

During this attack we learned the 
following: If attack by day does not 
promise success, or threatens to in- 
cur too many casualties, it is advisa- 
ble to attack by dark. A night attack 
with tanks, which continually fire 
their light weapons, makes a big 
psychological impression on_ the 
enemy, even the Russians. During 
the night attack it is very necessary 
to permit the infantry to ride on the 
tanks in order to execute a more 
rapid maneuver. The enemy cannot 
lay aimed fire and scores hits by 
chance only. If the zone of action is 
illuminated, rapid movement and 
continual fire is necessary in order 
to prevent the enemy from laying 
accurate fire and to deceive him of 
your own strength. . 


Combat Against Soviet Tanks Which 
Have Broken Through 


The Russian offensive against KI- 
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ROVOGRAD was launched in the early 
morning of 6 January. (See map.) 
The 3rd Panzerdivision was located 
as the army reserve around KANISH. 
In the forenoon the situation became 
critical. I received the order to move 
on KIROVOGRAD and be prepared to 
launch a counterattack there. At 
about eleven o'clock I moved out in 
the following march order: first mo- 
torcyclists, then a Panzerbattalion 
with 20 tanks, two Panzergrenadier 
battalions, two artillery battalions. 


at 
Ps 
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The antitank companies spread out 
throughout the entire march column. 
We rolled down the KANISH-KIROVO- 
GRAD highway, about 25 km behind 
what had been our frontlines that 
morning. As the armored point 
passed about two km east of OssIKo- 
VATA about noon, Soviet tanks ap- 
peared around SEVERINKA at a range 
of about three km, travelling in a 
westerly direction. As soon as the 
signal ‘enemy tanks to the left’”’ was 
passed, our tanks and half-tracks left 
the road and travelled over the open 
terrain. We could see about 20 T-34s. 
Our tanks sought favorable firing 
platforms. For both opponents, how- 
ever, the range was still too far. 
Therefore, we advanced further 
against the Soviet tanks and at- 
tempted to take them on the flank. 
In the tank duel which ensued, we 
succeeded in knocking out six T-34s. 
The remainder withdrew towards 
SEVERINKA behind the Ingul River. 
Three of our own tanks were dam- 
aged. Under the protection of the 
antitank guns, which secured our 
left fl7nk, we moved out in march 
column toward KIROVOGRAD and 
reached that city late in the after- 
noon. 


The appearance ot Soviet tanks 
25 km behind the line, which that 
morning had still been held by Ger. 
man troops, was a great surprise for 
us which we did not expect. There. 
fore, my security measures were in- 
sufficient. I should have put a recon- 
naissance screen on my left flank. As 
the Soviet tanks were discovered it 
was proper to stop in order to occu- 
py favorable firing positions. Part of 
my tanks remained in these posi- 
tions, while the others advanced fur. 
ther in order to achieve advuntage- 
ous range against the enemy’s flank. 
The side armor of the T-34 is known 
to be weak, and the range of the 
T-34 gun was less than that of the 
German Mark IV with the new, 
long, high-velocity tube. 


Breakout from the Encirclement of 
Kirovograd. 

On the 7th of January, 1944 the 
3rd Panzerdivision conducted a 
successful counterattack in the direc- 
tion of susoTsy. In order to avoid 
encirclement by superior Soviet 
forces, we had to retreat to the 
northern part of KIROVOGRAD. In the 
morning of 9 January, KIROVOGRAD 
was completely surrounded by the 
Russians. Soviet tanks had broken 
through into our rear and during the 
night of 8/9 January, the CP of 
the XLVII PzKorps in BOLSHAYA 
ViskA had been ambushed by Soviet 
tanks. Most of the staff was killed or 
wounded. The commanding general 
had escaped, clad only in his under- 
wear. Telephone and radio commu- 
nications between division and corps 
had been broken for 15 hours. Ac- 
cording to the last order, KIROVO- 
GRAD was to be held under all cir- 
cumstances. 

I decided not to execute this order, 
which had been given 15 hours ear- 
lier, but decided to attempt a break- 
out in a northwesterly direction 
with the coming of darkness. I as- 
sembled my troop leaders and ex- 
plained to them as follows: “We 
are completely surrounded by the 
Russians. The last instructions, re 
ceived 15 hours ago, were to hold 
KIROVOGRAD under all circumstances. 
That is now senseless. K1ROVOGRAD 
sounds like sTALINGRAD and I do not 
wish my troops to suffer the fate of 
the ‘Stalingraders.’ We will break 
out tonight and then operate against 
KIROVOGRAD from the outside [of the 
pocket]. Five taskgroups will be 
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formed. (See “March Order.”) By 
twilight the taskgroups must be 
standing ready to move from LELE- 
Lto\KA. I will be leading taskgroup 
‘\’.". My commanders were over- 
joyed at this decision. Then I sent 
a radio dispatch to corps and army 
which follows: “At darkness on 9 
January, 3d Panzerdivision will 
break out of KIROVOGRAD in a north- 
westerly direction and operate in the 
rear of the enemy against the en- 
circled town.” 

By late afternoon the Russians rec- 





MARCH ORDER 
$d_ Panzerdivision 
Group A 25 tanks (MIII, MIV) 
1 Co Armd Inf 
Commanding General 


1 Co Pioneers 


1 Bn SP Arty 
PzGrd Regt 3 
Flank 1 Bn SP Arty Flank 
1 AT Co 1 AT Co 


Group B_ Damaged vehicles 
Group C Supply vehicles 


Group D PzGrd Regt 391 
1 Bn Arty 


Group E Pz Recon Bn 
(as rear guard) 











ognized our readiness to move in 
LELELOVKA and concentrated heavy 
artillery fire on the village. 

At exactly 1730 hours, my tanks 
began to move over the snowcovered 
terrain. Temperature of —40° F. 
prevailed. The sky was cloudy with 
no moon. The tanks moved out in 
wedge formation. After about a 
three km march we saw the muzzle 
flashes of Soviet tank or antitank 
cannon. One of my tanks was hit 
and afire. It lit up the entire zone 
of attack. Soviet tank fire was ever 
increasing. Soon we recognized the 
Soviet positions. My tanks went over 
to the attack accompanied by Pio- 
neers and armored infantry. The 
artillery covered their advance and 
then themselves advanced by bounds. 
It was almost completely dark when 
my tanks broke into the Russian po- 
sitions, capturing ten AT guns and 
about 20 prisoners. The bulk of the 
defenders had vanished. We lost 
only the one tank, the crew of which 
could not evacuate its burning ve- 
hicle. 

Taskgroup “A” then advanced on 
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both sides of the highway into the 
vicinity of three or four km north- 
west of Hill 181. Taskgroup “B” 
established defenses around Hill 
181. Taskgroups “C,” “D” and “E” 
reached the vicinity of VLADIMIROV- 
KA-KANISH. The artillery went into 
position in VLADIMIROVKA. 

The unauthorized activities of the 
3rd Panzerdivision were later on not 
only approved of, but highly praised. 

By the afternoon of 10 January, a 
taskgroup of the Division successful- 
ly undertook operations against 
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and my division. I did not fear the 
Russians, as was the case with the 
“old Russian Front veterans” who 
had taken part in the catastrophe of 
the Russian winter 1941/42 and the 
retreat of 1943. In the winter of 
1941/42 the German divisions suf- 
fered losses from which they never 
really recovered. ‘Therefore the 
troops had a partial inferiority com- 
plex because the Russians were al- 
ways far superior, in manpower, 
tanks, artillery and supplies. In ad- 
dition to this, as compared to the 





Russian military character: inflexible, tough, uncomplaining 


strongpoints im ALEKSEEVKA and 
OBOSNOVKA. This pressure against 
KIROVOGRAD enabled our encircled 
divisions to conduct a limited coun- 
terattack and finally completely ex- 
tricate themselves from the encircle- 
ment. 

Only simple, uncomplicated mea- 
sures could be employed for the 
breakout. An unhesitating, auda- 
cious decision of the division com- 
mander was necessary. For a break- 
out at night, tanks with Pioneers 
and armored infantry were placed in 
the forward line as a driving wedge. 
The Soviets were overwhelmed by 
the mass concentration of the attack, 
which really was no mass at all, but 
the illumination of the terrain made 
our force appear larger in numbers 
of troops and vehicles than it actu- 
ally was. Had the division com- 
mander not succeeded in breaking 
out with his troops from the en- 
circled city, the same fate as STALIN- 
GRAD would have overtaken them, 
even though on a smaller scale. 
Lessons 

When I returned to the Russian 
Theater in the fall of 1943, I did not 
have too much experience with the 
conduct of war in Russia, and I be- 
lieved this was advantageous to me 


Russians, we had to fight in a 
strange land under unknown clii- 
matic conditions. In spite of this, 
combat morale, adaptability, higher 
intelligence and the willingness to 
sacrifice still balanced the superior- 
ity of the enemy. The Russian com- 
bat leadership was to a definite de- 
gree, inflexible; the ability to react 
quickly was lacking—this shortcom- 
ing was typical of the Soviets. The 
Russian is by nature stubborn and 
inflexible and the communist system 
has even strengthened these charac- 
teristics. The advantage of the So- 
viet soldiers are his unbelievable 
toughness, his ability to endure ex- 
treme hardship without complaint, 
his affinity for his natural environ- 
ment and inborn sense of terrain 
utilization — especially in his own 
country. To this, add his almost 
oriental fatalism and the indiffer- 
ence with which he faces death. A 
greater advantage for him was the 
German front, which became long, 
open, unconsolidated, loose and ir- 
regular, permitting even larger So- 
viet units to infiltrate again and 
again, but which also often gave 
him great success initially for the 
brutal, inflexible system of attack he 
used. US #@ MC 
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#@ THE TOOLS OF THE ENGINEERS 
have changed since the end of World 
War II. And like the change in the 
tools of the engineer there has, like- 
wise, been a very radical change in 
the organization of the Fleet Marine 
Force engineers. 

The “new look” is here in the 
FMF engineer units—a face lifting 
that features: 

1. Entirely new equipment with 
greater emphasis on mobility and 
speed, with greatly increased work- 
ing capacities. 

2. A new organization providing 
engineer support at all levels in the 
FMF as well as a far greater measure 
of engineer support at each of these 
levels. 

3. A division engineer battalion 
that has equipment five times greater 
in value than its WW II counter- 
part—a strength of nearly twice the 
old unit (bringing it up to 1,000 offi- 
cers and enlisted) along with enough 
engineer equipment to move five 
times as much earth as the old. 

Typical of the improvements 
found in the new model is the pro- 
vision of the Hyster crane for each of 
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the engineer companies. In spite of 
the formidable nomenclature “crane, 
revolving, tractor mounting end” 
this very useful tool brings to the 
companies a high speed crane-shovel 
combination that can move rapidly 
from job to job and which has a com- 
plete array of attachments for mov- 
ing earth, ditching, loading and lift- 
ing. 

Like the Hyster crane, the “new 
look” has brought earth moving po- 
tential to the engineer company in 
another form—the five-ton capacity 
dump truck. With nine of these 
monsters in each company, every en- 
gineer squad becomes a mobile unit 
with its five-ton truck and one-ton 
trailer. Using the Hyster to load 
and the nine, five-ton dump trucks 
to haul, one engineer company can 
move as much earth as the entire 
World War II battalion. 

The mobility of the engineer bat- 
talion is assured by the total of 179 
trucks and trailers. Of these vehicles, 
56 are five-ton dumps and eight are 
25-ton low bed machinery trailers. 

A big improvement in mobility, 
speed and versatility is the addition 
of the MRS (Mississippi Road Ser- 
vice) rubber tired tractor to the en- 


By LtCol Robert L. Smith 


gineer battalion. Eight of these all- 
wheel-drive power houses, provide 
high speed prime movers for the 
eight, 25-ton low beds. They are 
equipped with dozer blades and 
double-drum power control units for 
pulling the big 18-yard scrapers. 
With these attachments, they may be 
considered a general engineer tool, 
equal in working ability to the big- 
gest tractor-dozer but yet having a 
unique degree of speed and maneu- 
verability. 

Also in the tractor line, the new 
TD-24 tractor (with angle dozer) 
brings to the engineer battalion new 
power never before available. It 
looks just like the old faithful TD- 
18 angle dozer except for size. When 
placed side by side the old looks like 
a child alongside his 25-ton pappy. 

Just what change the “new look” 
has brought to the organization of 
the engineers can best be seen by an 
examination of the FMF engineer 
units. 

Generally, the term FMF engineer 
units encompasses all engineer units 
in the FMF, including those organic 
to subordinate divisions of FMFPac 
and FMFLant. The first distinction 
that can be drawn between various 
engineer units is to classify them 
either as “Division Engineer” units 
or “Force Engineer” units. 

The division engineer units areé 
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those that are organic to the various 
Marine divisions. It is this unit 
whose equipment has been contrast- 
ed with the WW II battalion in pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

In the other category of FMF en- 
gineer units, the so-called Force En- 







gineers, are found the various units 
that usually operate directly under 


the force headquarters and are not or- 
are ganic to any particular Marine divi- 
and sion. These are the large and most 
for important force engineer battalions, 
ere, the fixed bridge companies, the float- 
y be ing bridge companies, the explosive 
ool, ordnance disposal companies and the 
big: topographic companies. 
ig a A bit of historical comparison is 
1eu- justified at this point to clear up the 
confusion with WW II terminology. 
new The Marine division started and 
zer) ended WW II with an engineer bat- 
new talion organic to it, so the “new 


It look” in the division engineers ex- 






rD- tends primarily to improvements to 
hen the same general structure. There 
like was a time during that war, however, 
py. when the division actually had what 
0k” was called an engineer regiment. 
1 of These regiments were nothing more 
y an than a regimental headquarters su- 
neer perimposed over a standard division 

engineer battalion, a division shore 
neer party battalion and an_ attached 
nits Naval Construction Battalion. The 
anic presence of the regimental head- 
‘Pac quarters had little effect on the 
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amount of work required of, or ac- 
complished by, the engineer battal- 
ion itself. The point is brought up 
here, since there is always someone 
with a long memory who will re- 
member that we did, in fact, at one 
time have an engineer regiment. 
Not quite so straightforward in 
their historical development are the 
force engineer units. The present 
day force engineer battalion had its 
origin in the “Separate Engineer 
Battalions” of WW II. These in 
turn were derived from the original 
“Aviation Engineers” formed in 1942 
when the need for airfield construc- 
tion beyond the capability of the 





rean conflict began, the bridge com- 
panies were formed. It is indeed 
quite a change in concept, when the 
statement can be made that there 
is no bridging equipment in either 
our division engineer battalion or 
our force engineer battalion. The 
present concept, however, makes 
those bridge companies and their 
equipment available to every force 
operating in the field and it is cus- 
tomary to attach bridge units to the 
division engineers when the need 
for bridging arises. 

Equally startling is the “new 
look” in the prefabricated bridging 
equipment itself. The old 18-ton 





preoccupied division engineers made 
itself felt. The mission of both of 
these older units was to construct 
fields, camps and roads in rear areas, 
normally working under the various 
amphibious corps headquarters. 
The development of the remain- 
ing force engineer units will bear a 
brief discussion before turning in 
detail to the more important divi- 
sion and force engineer battalions. 
The two types of bridge companies 
(the floating bridge companies and 
the fixed bridge companies) are new 
arrivals in the Fleet Marine Force. 
During the last war and up until 
the start of the Korean War, bridg- 
ing equipment was either organic to 
division engineer battalions as stan- 
dard equipment or it was carried as 
Class IV equipment, to be made 
available to them when needed. 
At about the time when the Ko- 


capacity temporary pier of WW II, 
the laboriously constructed timber 
trestle bridges, even the old stand- 
ard Bailey bridge are fast disappear- 


ing from the scene. The Bailey 
(still around but classed as limited 
standard) has been replaced with 
the much improved Class 60, fixed 
aluminum panel bridge. It will 
take greater loads for longer spans 
with much shorter construction times 
than were achieved with the Bailey. 
The emphasis in all the new bridg- 
ing is on lightness of weight, speed 
of erection, high capacity and mini- 
mum number of parts. 

Since the fabrication of bridges of 
60-ton capacity during combat is 
virtually impossible, from a military 
point of view, all of the modern 
bridging equipment is prefabricated 
into standard bridge sets and all 
made to take at least a 60-ton load. 

























































































































































To span wide rivers, the new floating 
bridge combines all of the features 
mentioned above, including the 60- 
ton load requirement and can be 
erected at the rate of 300 feet every 
six to eight hours. Even the old 
foot bridge has a “new look” with all 
aluminum construction, self bailing 
floats that will hold up in fast water 
and construction time that is mea- 
sured in minutes. per hundreds of 
feet. 

The explosive ordnance disposal 
companies are the outgrowth of the 
bomb disposal units that operated 
with our divisions. They have a 
broader mission under the present 
concept and hence are now a much 
larger unit. Like the bridge com- 
panies, they are a force unit opera- 
ting under force control until the 
need for them arises at division or 
iower level. Then appropriate sized 
units with equipment will be as- 
signed down to the lower level for 
closer support. 

The topographic companies are 
designed to do the mapping (both 
the making of the maps and the re- 
production of them) for the FMF. 
We have had similar organizations 
for many years, sometimes in the di- 
visions and sometimes out. The pres- 
ent organization separates it entirely 
from the Marine division and puts 
it under force control, where it will 
no doubt operate even during an 
operation, producing the maps that 
will be distributed to the divisions. 

Now to return to those two most 
important of the engineer units, the 
division engineer battalion and the 
force engineer battalion. We have 
already introduced the division en- 
gineer battalion by emphasizing the 
new mobility and greater capacity 
for work as compared with former 
division engineers. To take a closer 
look at the division engineer bat- 
talion, it would be well to discuss 
very briefly the organization of that 
battalion. 

The “new look” gives the bat- 
talion a headquarters company, a 
service company and four identical 
engineer companies. The separation 
of headquarters and service functions 
into two separate companies was ac- 
complished purely for convenience, 
since the combination of the two into 
one company would result in an un- 
wieldy unit. The great size of the 
headquarters and service units in 
the engineer battalion is due to the 
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basic concept behind the new or- 
ganization: to retain the bulk of the 
specialized skills and equipment at 
one level and to keep the engineer 
companies as light and mobile as 
possible. 

The engineer companies are the 
working units that contain the basic 
engineer skills to which can be at- 
tached the specialized equipment 
and operators as needed. By that 
means, the engineer battalion com- 
mander keeps under his direct con- 
trol the bulk of the heavy and spe- 
cialized equipment to distribute it 
amongst his working units, in order 
for it to be employed at maximum 
efficiency. Consequently, specialized 
equipment such as water supply and 
electrical generating equipment, or 
equipment that has a single or limi- 
ted purpose, or that is extremely 
bulky, is found in the headquarters 
elements. 

This does not mean that the most 
important engineer companies are 
slighted. They are short on certain 
specialized equipment but long on 
the skills and equipment best suited 
to their mission. The engineer bat- 
talion itself has the mission of pro- 
viding engineer support to the di- 
vision as a whole—a mission that 
becomes very complex. On the other 
hand, the engineer company’s pri- 
mary mission is to provide close en- 
gineer support to the infantry regi- 
ments. This is combat engineer 
support characterized by improvisa- 
tion, by mobility and speed—a type 
of support where more attention is 
paid to the results obtained than to 
the manner of achieving them. It 
is considered pioneer work and is 
accomplished primarily by the basic 
skills and equipment of the engi- 
neer companies. Consequently the 
engineer companies are equipped 
with plenty of dozers and hand tools, 
plus basic engineers who can do lots 
of jobs, but few specialists, and suffi- 
cient transportation to make them 
highly mobile. If their particular 
task at the moment requires equip- 
ment or specialists beyond their 
ability, then tools or personnel can 
be provided from the headquarters 
elements. Or one of the headquar- 
ters elements may even be assigned 
that particular task. 

Since it has been indicated that 
engineer companies support infan- 
try regiments, the means by which 
this is accomplished should be brief- 





ly touched on. In an operation it is 
normally considered that one engi- 
neer company supports each regi- 
ment. This may vary in any particu- 
lar situation, depending on the needs 
of the regiment supported, as well as 
the needs of the remainder of the 
division. It is quite normal for the 
company supporting a regiment to 
be reinforced with elements of head- 
quarters and service companies to 
provide extra heavy equipment or 
special equipment, not normally 
part of that company. Likewise, 
certain major tasks in support of that - 
regiment might be assigned to other 
elements of the engineer battalion 
to allow the engineer company to 
concentrate on the close combat sup- 
port missions for the regiment. The 
latter is particularly true in a fast 
moving attack situation where the 
emphasis is to the front and the big- 
gest requirement is in mine clear- 
ance, demolitions and hasty road 
construction. Here, a large bridge 
or main supply road to the rear of 
the regiment would probably be as- 
signed to some other element of the 
engineer battalion. 

The fourth engineer company in 
the engineer battalion provides the 
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means for the engineer battalion 
commander to augment the three 
companies normally supporting the 
regiments. It is sometimes necessary 
to provide two engineer companies, 
or a company reinforced by part of 
another, to one particular regiment. 
In addition, the fourth company 
gives the engineer battalion com- 
mander a working unit to perform 
general engineer tasks in the division 
rear and service areas. The head- 


quarters and service companies are 
primarily specialists ‘trained and 
equipped for specific tasks only. 
They are not working units. There- 
fore, any major task that the engi- 






form all engineer work in the force 
service area, build the airfields and 
provide engineer assistance for any 
Marine air (based ashore) and give 
direct assistance to the division engi- 
neers of the various divisions as 
needed. 

The force engineer battalions have 
certain items of engineer equipment 
not found in the division engineers, 
either because of their lack of mo- 
bility or limited usefulness, e.g., well 
drilling equipment, rock crushers 
and asphalt distributors. In addition, 
the force engineers have more heavy 
engineering equipment both by 
quantity and capacity. Consequent- 






















Greater loads, longer spans, shorter construction time 


neer battalion undertakes must be 
accomplished by the elements left 
after the regiments have been allo- 
cated their required close engineer 
support. The fourth engineer com- 
pany forms the backbone of that 
general support element. 

With that brief look at the divi- 
sion engineers it is time to turn to 
the other major engineer unit, the 
force engineer battalion. The force 
engineer battalion is very similar in 
both organization and equipment to 
the division engineer battalion. 
Slightly larger (about 150 more per- 
sonnel) and more heavily equipped, 
it is designed to perform the heaviest 
tasks accomplished by Marine Corps 
engineer units. Its mission is to 
give depth to the engineer effort by 
performing engineer work to the 
rear of the divisions, to relieve the 
division engineers of the heavier en- 
gineer tasks, to provide support to 
Marine air and to provide engineer 
Support to the Marine force in the 
field. Force engineer battalions per- 
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ly its potential for major construc- 
tion projects is greater than the di- 
vision engineers’ potential. Its or- 
ganizational structure is identical; 
however, it is slightly larger all the 
way around. Its equipment and 
training suit it more for heavy en- 
gineer tasks, major road, airfield and 
camp construction, etc. Whereas 
its division counterpart places its 
emphasis on hasty road construction, 
light airfield construction and the 
close combat support types of mis- 
sions such as hasty bridging, fording, 
mine laying and clearance, demoli- 
tions and field fortifications. How- 
ever, because of the similarity in 
equipment, organization and spirit 
of the two units, there is little doubt 
that either unit could perform all of 
the tasks normally assigned to the 
other. 

To tie the whole picture together 
concerning the nature of the engi- 
neer support provided by the “new 
look,” a hypothetical example of a 
force of two or more Marine divi- 





sions in an operation might be con- 
sidered. Each division would have 
its organic division engineer battal- 
ion supporting it. In addition, each 
assault division might well have a 
force engineer battalion backing it 
up to give depth to that engineer 
support, so that the division engineer 
battalions can concentrate their at- 
tention to the front. The force ser- 
vice area to the rear would require 
at least one more force engineer bat- 
talion to perform the complex task 
in that area. If bridging were neces- 
sary in the division zone of action, 
then appropriate bridging units with 
their bridging equipment would be 
assigned to those divisions. If not, 
then, without a doubt, bridging 
would be required to the rear of the 
divisions. In that case those bridg- 
ing units would be assigned to work 
with the force engineers operating 
in that area. The explosive ord- 
nance disposal company would be 
broken down so that each major 
tactical unit, as well as force head- 
quarters, would have explosive ord- 
nance disposal units assigned to them 
for their use. Likewise, the force 
headquarters would have a_ topo- 
graphic company to provide the nec- 
essary maps. Lastly, force engineers 
would have to be provided to sup- 
port any Marine air assigned to the 
hypothetical force. 


If this is the “new look,” what 
about the future? Will the “new 
look” stop here? Hardly. There 
will probably be many more “new 
looks” as we progress into the 
atomic future. It is difficult to guess 
at this time what they will be like 
for there are just about as many 
concepts for future operations as 
there are thinkers. There is one 
certainty, however — whatever the 
newer “look” will be, there will be a 
need for more engineer support. As 
we go up in the air we need more 
and better airfields, as we go faster 
we need better roads and bridges, as 
we spread out we need more engi- 
neer support to fill the gaps, as we 
depend more on machines we need 
better means to move them. The 
recognition of this need for greater 
engineer effort in the future is evi- 
denced by these very changes that 
have already been made, and by the 
experimental work now in progress 
at our various developmental agen- 
cies. US g@ MC 
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@ MopERN WARFARE MAKES MANY 
demands upon its practitioners, 
over and above the primary qualifi- 
cations of courage and physical fit- 
ness. Training designed to render 
the soldier an accomplished tech- 
nician and the master of a compli- 
cated gallimaufry of weapons is, in 
the main, both thorough and re- 
markably well co-ordinated. 

But there is one element of mod- 
ern conflict which is very much in- 
clined to be scamped, if not entire- 
ly overlooked — the highly-skilled, 
intensely individual, if rather lonely 
art of the sniper. This is sincerely 
to be regretted, although the reasons 
for neglect are not far to seek. 

All wars start with the hope, opti- 
mistically held by both sides, that 
the conflict will be kept fluid. And 
sniping, in contrast to snap-shoot- 
ing (of which it is the ultimate 
extension and refinement) is very 
largely the outcome of the fixed 
outpost-line or trench system, only 
brought into being by warfare of 
position. 

It is equally obvious that sniping 
is an art of comparatively recent 
development, since its perfected 
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practice obviously had to wait upon 
the fabrication of real weapons of 
precision. As well send a man 
sniping with a blunderbuss as with 
firearms of such irresponsible and 
incalculable aim as the French 
“Charleville” musket, with which so 
many of Washington’s troops were 
encumbered, or the equally erratic 
“Brown Bess” of the contemporary 
British redcoat. 

The Peninsular campaign of 
1808-14 saw Gallic voltiguers and 
chasseurs-a-pied confronted by the 
green-jacketed marksmen of the 95th 
Foot (subsequently, Rifle Brigade) 
and their light infantry comrades of 
the “Light” Division — the famous 
“Light Bobs” whose introduction 
into the British Army was a direct 
outcome of the experience gained 
in North America between 1775 and 
1781. They were, amongst other 
things, the first troops to go into 
action armed with the new Baker 
rifle. 

Weighing nine and a half pounds 
and with a barrel with seven grooves 
in its 30-inch length, the firearm was 
of .653 caliber, with a flint-lock 
firing mechanism. Not an_ ideal 
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tool, by present-day standards, it 
was, nevertheless, by far the handiest 
and most accurately firing weapon 
then extant. With an _ extreme 
range of 500 yards, and permitting 
real marksmanship up to 200 yards, 
the wonder is that so little use was 
made of it for sniping purposes. 

However, Spanish guerrillas, un- 
der such leaders as Porlier, El Em- 
pecinado, Francisco Espoz y Mina, 
Julian Sanchez and the gallant Mar- 
tinez made good use of the arm to 
achieve complete domination over 
the lines of communication leading 
from France to the zone of the 
armies in Spain. 

For amongst these swarming guer- 
rillas were scores of men _ whose 
deadly marksmanship, powers of 
concealment and unwearying p& 
tience qualified them to rank with 
the most accomplished snipers m 
history. Perched on some eyri¢ 
commanding the highway along 
which the ammunition and _provi- 
sion convoys had to make their way, 
and undetectable against their tawny 
background, they held the passing 
traffic entirely at their mercy — and 
they were not of the kind that spe 
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cialized in mercy to an enemy! 

As their toll of slaughtered 
Freichmen mounted, more and 
more combat troops had to be with- 
drawn from in front of the British 
to try and afford the convoys’ de- 
moralized service troops and mule- 
teers some sort of protection. But 
to strengthen the escorts was to do 
little more than to multiply the 
number of targets; for as the Span- 
ish proverb put it, “What cares the 
wolf how many sheep there be?” 

An apparently sleeping hillside 
would suddenly spout a little puff 
of smoke, and a blue-clad transport 
driver would topple in the dust be- 
fore the report of the shot had 
achieved its first echo. It was idle 
for the men of the escort to swing 
outwards and blaze away indiscrimi- 
nately at the hillside. For answer 
another rifle would crack from a 
different coign of vantage, and an- 
other shako would roll heavily 
across the ruts. 

As time went on, the long and 
vulnerable lines of supply were sub- 
jected to a veritable reign of terror. 
It even became necessary to build 
strongpoints every few kilometers, 
between which the panic-haunted 


had been hoisted to his feet on an 
empty saddle and the horse led 
under the overhanging bough of a 
tree. 

Having adjusted the noose about 
the doomed man’s neck, the burly 
corporal flung the rope’s length over 
the projecting limb, signalling to a 
couple of troopers to catch the 
dangling cord and hold on to it 
firmly. But as he strode forward to 
smack the charger’s flank, to set it in 
motion, a single report rang out. It 
was followed by a rending crunch 
as the brittle projecting branch 
snapped under the impact of the 
heavy leaden bullet. Then, as the 
bandista tumbled from the saddle 
out of the line of fire, Robledo’s 
single shot was followed by a shower 
of missiles that sent the troopers 
leaping for their horses. Retreat 
was the only prudent course when 
the marksmen of Empecinado’s 
banda went into action and the 
Frenchmen were only too glad to 
get clear with nothing worse than a 
few flesh wounds; which they re- 
garded as a small price to pay for 
their deliverance. 

The 20-years struggle with Napo- 
leon yielded one remarkable, if 


entirely unorthodox example of 
sniping. However, its consequences 
were so momentous as to leave their 
mark on world history. 

On the morning of October the 
21st, 1805, Pvt Robert Guillemard, 
one of a detachment of sharp-shoot- 
ers on service with the French fleet, 
clambered up to his battle station 
in the fighting-top of the Redoubt- 
able. It was hardly an ideal sniper’s 
post, since inability to merge into 
the background was further aggra- 
vated by the sway of the mast-head, 
which rendered accuracy of aim ex- 
tremely difficult. 

But Guillemard was an experi- 
enced shot and not without practice 
in the work to which he had been 
assigned. As he glanced across at 
the English fleet bearing down on 
the combined Franco-Spanish arma- 
ment, he could make out Lord Nel- 
son’s Victory steering straight for 
the Redoubtable, with the obvious 
intention of breaking the line. He 
also had time to note with grim 
satisfaction that the fighting-tops 
of all the English ships were un- 
manned. In such fortunate circum- 
stances he would be free to concen- 
trate his fire on such targets as ex- 


camioneurs scurried with darting 
eyes and fear — fear of the menace 
that lurked behind every lonely 
crag and withered pine — turning 
their bowels to water and clutching 
their hearts with icy fingers. 

For with weapons that a modern 
expert would reject with derision, 
these keen-eyed men of the moun- 
tains rarely wasted a shot. The 
story is told, for example, of a cer- 
tain Robledo, a member of the 
banda Empecinado, whose rifle 
played a notable part in the rescue 
of one of his comrades. 

Tomasso had been caught by a 
patrol of Dragoons, and the gun- 
powder stains blackening thumb 
and forefinger being susceptible to 
one explanation only, his arms were 
swiltly bound to his sides, while a 
couple of picket ropes were hastily 
knotted together to form a make- 
shift noose. By the time news of the 
captire reached Robledo, and 
brought him and one or two others 
hurrying to the rescue, the captive 
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Nelson —laid low by a sniper’s deadly skill 


posed themselves along the enemy 
decks. 

Peering down through the drift- 
ing smoke, Guillemard could make 
out the figure of a man in admiral’s 
uniform, the breast of his jacket 
bright with: glittering decorations, 
who stood apart on Victory’s quar- 
terdeck. The range was no more 
than 15 yards, and the Frenchman 
brought his weapon quickly to his 
Shoulder and took careful aim. 
Wedged in between the two English 
ships, Redoubtable rode easily on a 
gentle swell. She was almost steady 
as Guillemard pressed trigger, and 
the bullet sped to its billet with 
unerring aim. 

In the hour of his greatest triumph 
England’s most famous admiral had 
fallen the victim to a sniper’s deadly 
skill. 

The conditions of siege warfare 
which prevailed in the Crimea — 
with parallels, epaulements, redoubts 
and every conceivable variety of 
earthwork — should have lent them- 
selves admirably to sniping. But the 
“Brown, Bess” with which the Brit- 
ish were still armed at the outset of 
the campaign, could scarcely claim 
to rank as a weapon of precision. 
Neither was the Russian muzzle- 
loading percussion musket capable 
of accurate fire at distances of 240 
to 250 yards, the average interval 
separating the Allied trenches from 
the bastions of defending Sevastopol. 

But if the art of the sniper made 
little progress in the Crimea, it was 
a very different story throughout 
the siege of the Lucknow Residency 
at the time of the Indian Mutiny. 
Linked together by hastily-contrived 
defenses, the stronghold was manned 
by a garrison of about 1,700, of 
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whom not more than one-half were 
Europeans. 

Surrounded on three sides by a 
huddle of mosques and _ native 
houses, separated from the Resi- 
dency’s line of breastworks and 
outer walls by no more than the 
width of the street, the whole of the 
circumvalation was exposed to a fire 
that was as incessant as it was for 
the most part wild and _ ill-aimed. 

The only way fire could be re- 
turned was from concealment. The 
garrison came gradually to encour- 
age the assailants to occupy a point 
and to have confidence in occupy- 
ing it. But they marked well the 
direction; and during the night 
they bored holes in that direction. 
In the morning the enemy would 
come up by twos and threes to oc- 
cupy their chosen post. Then the 
muskets would be discharged. The 
result was almost invariably success- 
ful. 

But there was one wily marksman 
whom this guileful device entirely 
failed to snare. Choosing his coign 
of vantage with infinite subtlety and 
care, he would await the appearance 
of a likely target with an unblink- 
ing watchfulness that dawn-chill or 
the heat of the noonday sun in no 
way seemed to affect. Unseen, un- 
detectable, he would remain inac- 
tive for hours at a stretch. But if a 
gleam of scarlet tunic or white cap- 
cover came to reward his vigil, then 
his swift, unerring shot took toll 
with a deadly precision that scorned 
the waste of a single cartridge. 

In wry tribute to his outstanding 
skill, the sweating men of the garri- 
son dubbed him “Jim the Nailer.” 

To give the exact tally of his 
score against the Residency’s garri- 








son is as impossible as to cloak him 
with a specific identity or pronounce 
upon his ultimate fate. For with the 
relief of Lucknow no more was 
heard of him; although as “Jim the 
Nailer” he passed into legend as 
imperishable as the story of the 
siege itself. 

In the normal course of warfare 
the art of the sniper is far more 
likely to be cultivated by the side in 
possession of the superior firearm. 
The exception to this general rule 
was provided by the Franco-German 
campaign of 1870-71. The German 
infantry were armed with a service- 
able enough weapon in their breech. 
loading “Needle” gun, but it was 
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Boers — born marksmen 


definitely outranged by the French 
chassepét; a fact of which consider- 
able advantage was taken when the 
lines of investment closed in about 
beleaguered Paris. Sniping was con- 
tinuous from the Gallic outposts, 
and the heavy toll exacted from the 
Germans manning the forward post 
tions, as from the “slow patrols” sent 
out to probe into “no-man’s-land,” 
occasioned very serious concern (0 
the company and battalion com 
manders whose men had fallen vic 
tims to the marksmanship of several 
daring and elusive shots. 

The area between Raincy and 
Ville Evrart, on the eastern out 
skirts of the besieged capital, was 
held by a regiment forming part of 
Montbe’s 12th (Royal Saxon) Army 
Corps; and it was their unhappy 
fortune to be particularly victim 
ized. From an upper room in the 
gardener’s cottage of the Chateau 
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de Launay, a French sniper had 
bowled over man after man, shoot- 
ing from such a range that effective 
return fire from the German fore- 
osts was out of the question. Com- 
pletely baffled how best to deal with 
the situation the major command- 
ing the battalion was only too will- 
ing to give his consent when a 
young cavalry officer, Ensign Baron 
Steinfurst-Wallenstein offered to try 
and stalk the enemy marksman and 
catch him at a disadvantage. A 
noted gameshot, he had brought his 
favorite rifle with him on service 
and he was convinced that his trusty 
weapon could be relied upon to 
even-up the score. 

Passing through the snow-bound 
outposts before it was light, the 
little Baron took up position in a 
clump of evergreens at an oblique 
angle to the gardener’s cottage, 
whose glassless upstairs window 
gaped black and _ empty-looking. 
With the wintry sun slowly clearing 
the haze, the watcher could just per- 
ceive a hint of movement at the 
back of the room, from whose shad- 
ows the sniper obviously kept ob- 
servation on the German outpost 
line curving about Raincy’s out- 
skirts. 

Three times during the day the 
flash of a shot lit the bedroom’s 
somber darkness, and three times 
the watcher glanced eagerly along 
his sights, hoping for a glimpse of 
the man who kept himself so care- 
fully hidden. Once there was the 
momentary gleam of a gun-barrel, 
and the ensign’s finger almost tight- 
ened about the trigger. But realiz- 
ing the unlikelihood of ever getting 
a second shot should the first fail to 
find its target, the little Baron sober- 
ly held his fire; and dusk found him 
stealing back to his own lines, far 
from discouraged and fully deter- 
mined to resume his vigil on the 
morrow. Sooner or later the French- 
man would relax his precautions 
and expose himself and then his 
patience would be generously re- 
warded. 

There was a good deal of rather 
bitter chaff when Steinfurst-Wallen- 
stein reported back at battalion 
headquarters; for one dead and two 
wounded men bore painful tribute 
to the sniper’s unimpeded activity. 
But the little Baron took it all with- 
out comment; and dawn found him 
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again at his post of observation. 

On the second evening, when 
Ensign Baron Steinfurst-Wallenstein 
reported himself back, the battalion 
commander curtly ordered him to 
return to his regular duties. 

“Zu befehl, Herr Major,” the 
young officer dutifully responded; 
“but when it is light enough for you 
to use your field glasses, I think you 
will find that my time has not been 
wasted.” 

Still slightly incredulous, the bat- 
talion commander was standing by 
at first light to focus his binoculars 
on the gaping window of the gar- 
dener’s cottage. From it hung down 





equalled by the deadly accuracy of 
their aim. Furthermore, the pecu- 
liar refraction of the light which 
characterized the high veldt was a 
phenomenon with which the Boers 
were already familiar, but to which 
the Britishers had gradually to get 
accustomed. Until they did, their 
ability to take accurate aim was at 
a serious disadvantage. In any case, 
it was soon found that the Afrikaan- 
der avoided positional warfare in 
favor of running fights and ambus- 
cades. So it was mostly under the 
close-siege conditions of a be- 
leaguered town, such as Mafeking, 
that the art of the sniper underwent 
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In static warfare —the power to dominate his own sector 


the body of a man, pitched head- 
foremost over the sill; his rifle, re- 
leased from his nerveless hands, 
making a long, dark streak against 
the snow-drift piled up against the 
wall below. 

As Steinfurst-Wallenstein subse- 
quently explained, the sniper had 
fired three times during the previ- 
ous day, loosing off his final car- 
tridge just before dusk. As always, 
he had aimed and fired from the 
back of the room; but in the fading 
light he had risked coming forward 
to see if his last shot had taken 
effect; thrusting his head and shoul- 
ders through the blank window 
space to peer across at the German 
outposts. It was at this moment that 
the Baron had brought his sights to 
bear; the opportunity for which he 
had waited so long and patiently 
had come at last; and the account 
was closed with a single pressure of 
the trigger. 

At its outset, the South African 
War found the British confronted 
by a race of born marksmen, whose 
skill at concealment was only 


its chief development. Movement 
in the outer perimeter of the little 
town’s defenses demanded consider- 
able circumspection. For the sur- 
rounding veldt offered an excep- 
tionally useful background into 
which the Boer marksman merged 
himself with uncanny skill; and any 
careless movement behind the sand- 
bags brought a remarkably swift 
and unerring reply. Not that the 
Boers had it entirely their own way. 
In Baden-Powell’s hard-bitten gar- 
rison were a number of troopers of 
the Rhodesian Regiment and Brit- 
ish South African Police, men as 
accustomed to the ways of the veldt, 
and as chary of wasting a cartridge, 
as the vortrekkers themselves. The 
best shots of a remarkably straight- 
shooting crowd were encouraged to 
creep out of the defenses at night, 
carrying an entrenching tool and a 
greeny-fawn window blind. Having 
arrived at a position overlooking 
the Boer gun emplacements — care- 
fully plotted beforehand —the 
marksman would dig a pit for him- 
self under cover of darkness. With 
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daylight, he would coil down in his 
lair, with the window blind 
stretched over him to hide the hole; 
and there he would “lie doggo” 
until sundown. With the light be- 
hind him and shining on his oppo- 
nents, he would go into action 
against the Boer gunners with dead- 
ly effect; for being in the eye of the 
sun himself, it was almost impos- 
sible for his enemies to locate him 
and retaliate. Furthermore, a few 
dummy figures, not quite so care- 
fully hidden away, could be relied 
upon to draw the Boer fire as surely 
as would a slouch hat on the end of 
a stick, discreetly exposed at inter- 
vals behind the defense’s breast- 
works. 

Guile and patience brought to the 
service of marksmanship — in that 
lies the art of the sniper. It was 
brought to perfection in the long 
years of trench warfare on the West- 
ern Front — where what were vir- 
tually siege conditions prevailed for 
over three years—during the World 
War of 1914-18. 


At the outset, the Germans had 
distinctly the better of it; for their 
preparations for this particular 
form of warfare had been so thor- 
ough that by the end of 1914 they 
were employing no less than 20,000 
rifles fitted with telescopic sights. 
Moreover, they quickly realized 
that, from the sniper’s point of 
view, the neat, beautifully stacked 
trench parapet, with its sandbags 
meticulously . aligned “head and 
choke,” was little short of disastrous. 
Observation over the top of such a 
trench was out of the question, 
while to conceal a loophole in its 
smooth, unbroken, monochrome 
surface was wellnigh impossible. On 
the other hand, a tumble of sand- 
bags, blue, pink, beige, black, brown 
and red, stacked in apparent confu- 
sion, made it extremely difficult to 
“spot” an observer; while the appar- 
ently casual jumble was prodigal in 
crannies that could be turned into 
loopholes; of which the dummies 
were as hard to mark down as those 
designed for use. With up to six 
sniper’s rifles per company, for a 
time, the Germans entirely domi- 
nated the front line, inflicting many 
casualties on troops unable to or- 
ganize those swift reprisals which 
they desperately needed to restore a 
distinctly lowered morale. With the 
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forest-guards of Bavaria and the 
Jaegers from the game preserves of 
Rominten and Hubertsstock dis- 
tricts to draw upon, there was no 
lack of excellent shots, accustomed 
to work with telescope and tele- 
scopic sights, and — most important 
detail — skilled in correcting and 
adjusting the latter should occasion 
require. In all ways, they were a 
deadly menace and, for a time, they 
secured and maintained the upper 
hand. 

But if the German genius is for 
organization, the British faculty of 
improvisation is capable of bringing 
about astonishingly rewarding re- 
sults. Under the inspiration of one 
or two real enthusiasts — big-game 
hunters, noted stalkers, Highland 
gillies, the countryman with a bit of 
experience as a poacher and the like 
— instructional units were speedily 
brought into being and a modus 
operandi worked out which, through 
experiment, trial and error, set a 
pattern for the art of sniping which 
subsequent experience, in both 
world conflicts, as in anything ap- 
proaching position-warfare in Ko- 
rea, has only served to endorse. 


# THE BEST RESULTS, it was discov- 
ered, were secured by a team of two 
men, one of whom “spotted” and 
marked down the target, while the 
other brought fire to bear on it. 
That the men should be _inter- 
changeable was found to be essen- 
tial, for nothing wearies and blurs 
the eyes more than too long a spell 
of “spotting.”* Equally important 
was the painstaking instruction to 
ensure complete mastery of sight- 
adjustment. For if a telescopic sight, 
set on a 4-inch base, is a mere, mat- 
ter of one-hundredth of an inch out 
of its true alignment, it will shoot 
wide of the mark to the extent of 
nine inches in a hundred yards, 18 
inches at two hundred and so on. 
On the Western Front in Korea an 
organization was always at hand to 
undertake any sight-adjustment that 
had proved too tricky for local talent 
to handle properly —a_ precaution 
never to be overlooked. 

With the telescopic sight set, not 
on the side, but, as it should be, on 
the top of the barrel, it was found 
possible to use a smaller loophole; 
which of course was always opened 
from the side, and carefully screened 
at the back so that no light shone 





through it. It was soon proved past 
all peradventure that a_ broken, 
tumbled trench line was a sine qua 
non for the successful concealment 
of snipers’ posts. But while an iso. 
lated house had to be avoided like 
the plague, since it could be pin. 
pointed and demolished by artillery 
fire, an extensive rubbleheap of 
fallen brick and masonry offered 
ideal conditions for concealment — 
as the survivors of the Cassino battle 
will readily bear witness! 

Trees invariably proved a snare 
and a delusion; on the crowded 
Gallipoli peninsula several venture. 
some Turkish snipers, having even- 
tually been spotted and marked 
down, were blasted out of their 
leafy vantage-points by a burst of 
machine-gun fire. 

Obviously, whenever possible 
snipers should be supported on 
either flank by other snipers’ posts; 
and while this is not the piece to 
enlarge upon the invaluable help to 
Intelligence that is afforded by the 
sniper-team’s co-ordinated, round- 
the-clock observation of the enemy 
in front of them. It can safely be 
said that in close-warfare, with four 
good telescope-men to a_ battalion 
‘front, very little that happens in the 
opposite line can go unremarked 


and unrecorded. 
But, in static warfare, it is for his 


power to dominate his own sector 
of the front that the sniper and his 
trusty rifle are most to be valued. 
The sniper who can really use his 
rifle is worth a couple of LMG 
teams; for not only is his killing- 
power extensive and ubiquitous, but 
the psychological factor —- fear of 
the killing-shot out of the blue— 
has a distinctly lowering effect on 
enemy morale. 

It is not to be thought, however, 
that the sniper is without his uses 
in an advance; disposed on the flank 
of a forward thrust he can perform 
most valuable work by picking off 
machine-gun teams, and such enemy 
leaders as seek to rally their men to 
continued resistance and the enst- 
ing counterstroke. 

To men of good vision and rea 
sonable intelligence, the art of the 
sniper is not too difficult to acquire. 
But it has to be taught; near-perfec- 
tion has to be reached before « man 


can be ventured in the line. For 
there are only two sorts of smipéet, 


the quick — and the dead! Us #MC 
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Tactical Atomic Problems .. . 
ATOMIC WEAPONS IN LAND 

COMBAT — (Second Edition) — 

Col G. C. Reinhardt and LtCol W. R. 

Kintner, 239 pages,. illustrated. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service 

Publishing Co. $3.95 

Since the publication of the first 
edition of Atomic Weapons in Land 
Combat in mid 1953, the great 
strides made in the atomic field have 
required a second edition to bring 
the book up to date. The authors 
recognized this fact and have given 
us a greatly improved book. 

The avowed purpose of this work 
is— “To explore, primarily at divi- 
sion level, the problems which 
atomic warfare poses to division, 
regimental and battalion command- 
ers; to amplify for the individual 
soldier the manner in which atomic 
weapons will affect his performance 
and his chances of survival in 
battle.” The purpose is well taken 
and amply fulfilled as the authors 
orient the reader by placing atomic 
weapons in tactical focus, leaving 
strategy primarily to others. The 
effects of atomic weapons on your 
outfit are discussed in terms under- 
standable by all as well as a com- 
parison of means of delivery avail- 
able. 

After this orientation the reader 
is led through a new look at offen- 
sive tactics with a discussion of basic 
problems of the offense. ‘Tactical 
employment of atomic weapons in 
the defense, which the authors indi- 
cate— “will help solve the West's 
most critical military problem — 
numerical weakness on land” — is 
not slighted. 

Airborne, amphibious and special 
operations such as the arctic, barren 
deserts, cities and fortified localities 
are next in line for an appraisal in 
the light of atomic weapons. 

Logistics, a subject often slighted 
in an examination of tactics, is cov- 
ered in considerable length and may 
be summed up by the statement 
from the book — “The logistic wor- 
ries of the field commander are 
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aggravated by the tactical use of 
atomic weapons.” The reader is not 
left entirely on his own with this 
problem, however. Recommended 
solutions to the problems of logistics 
are presented. 

The indispensable ingredient — 
Training — is brought into sharp 
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ganization will be condemned, in 
part, by all combat arms since their 
“task forces” do not meet all the 
requirements of present doctrines of 
all arms. However, their discussions 
should bring forth agreement by 
their critics or a better solution to 
the problems involved. 


































focus by the authors when they set 
forth some training problems with 
solutions, This leads logically to the 
basic discussion of command in 
atomic warfare. The authors point 
out that, “Each innovation in war- 
fare has rendered more difficult the 
fundamental problem of command 
— how to arrive at the correct deci- 
sion.” In an atomic war command- 
ers must be bold and exploit the 
atomic attack to the utmost. In this 
connection, “A new slogan for 
atomic tactics paraphrases Napo- 
leon: Exploitation is to Destruction 
as three to one!” As always, “Com- 
mand decisions, therefore, remain 
an art where an ounce of genius is 
worth a pound of competency. . . .” 

The reader is not left to shift 
alone with the many problems pre- 
sented by the authors. They take us 
forward for a look at tomorrow’s 
recommended troop organization 
and the shape of atomic conflict. 
Dear to the hearts of all “armored” 
disciples will be the discussion of an 
organization closely related to the 
present combat command. As noted 


-by the authors, their proposed or- 















































This edition has answered, to a 
large extent, the critics who indi- 
cated that the first edition failed to 
give adequate recognition to armor 
in their role of battlefield defense 
and rapid exploitation of atomic 
attack. 

Definitions, charts and tables have 
been included as an appendix which 
give a better understanding of the 
discussion undertaken throughout 
the book. In the words of the pub- 
lisher — “You don’t need a degree 
in physics or clearance for high se- 
curity classification to understand 
the authors’ frank discussion of 
what atomic weapons can do— to 
you and to the enemy.” 

Two deficiencies which must be 
noted by Marines, are the lack of 
discussion of helicopters and the 
Navy-Marine Corps system of close 
air support. While troop-carrying 
helicopters are mentioned in _pass- 
ing, no discussion is propounded 
relative to solving any of the prob- 
lems by their use. While tactical air 
is discussed at length, no mention is 
made of the highly successful Navy- 
Marine Corps system. The authors 
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are discussing problems present in 
all operations in this atomic age and 
this book is recommended to all as 
a frank discussion of common prob- 
lems and some recommended solu- 
tions. It is a thought provoking 
book and presents a wealth of in- 
formation without the security hin- 
derance of being classified. 


Reviewed by LtCol W. C. Ward, Jr. 


Radar Primer. . . 


ELECTRONICS FOR EVERYONE — 
Monroe Upton. 370 pages, illus- 
trated. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Co. $6.00 


The author’s aim in preparing 
this book is aptly presented in the 
title. Electronics for Everyone ex- 
plains in simple everyday language, 
without resorting to mathematics, 
how the great geniuses of the past 
and present have made possible the 
marvelous electronic developments 
now commonplace in our homes, 
automobiles and military organiza- 
tions. This is not a fix-it-yourself 
handbook for the home mechanic. 
It is, instead, for those with no tech- 
nical background who desire a gen- 
eral understanding of electronics 
devices with which they are in daily 
contact. 

The author assumes an interest 
on the part of the reader in the his- 
tory of electrical inventions and fre- 
quently gives many interesting de- 
tails on early discoveries and _ bio- 
graphical sketches of the pioneers 
of electrical science. In progressing 
through the first half of the book 
the fundamentals of circuit compo- 
nents are presented. The purposes 
and functions of inductances, ca- 
pacitors, resistors, transformers and 
electron tubes are explained in an 
easy style with interesting illustra- 
tions. This understanding of the 
“building blocks” of electronic cir- 
cuits is essential for the explanation 
of the electronic devices that follow. 


The second half of the book con- 
tains the information that will stim- 
ulate the reader to buy the book. 
In the same simple language, the 
reader is given functional explana- 
tions of the operation of electronic 
devices. Chapters are devoted to 
elementary radio receivers, super- 
hetrodyne receivers, frequency mod- 
ulation (F.M.) receivers, television 
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cameras, television receivers and 
color television. The reader is then 
introduced to military applications 
of electronics such as radar, ground 
controlled approach of aircraft 
(G.C.A.) and omnirange and loran 
navigational systems. The final 
chapters include description of dia- 
thermy, X-ray and_ electrocardio- 
graph machines. 

This book should appeal to Ma- 
rines with little knowledge of elec- 
tronics who would like an elemen- 
tary understanding of the electrical 
devices used in their commands. It 
should also appeal to the high school 
student, whom it may influence to- 
ward a career in electricity. Because 
of its generous treatment of the his- 
tory of electrical discoveries and be- 

















cause of its many humorous anal- 
ogies and anecdotes, it has a place 
in the reference library of the elec- 
tronics instructor. Prospective read- 
ers should be prepared for the fol- 
lowing style of wit: “Filters are as 
essential in most electronic circuits 
as Band-aids at a Sunday School pic- 
nic” and “When a radar beam swept 
over one of our ships or planes 
equipped with IFF, the received 
waves triggered a small transmitter, 
which sent back a signal that showed 
on the scope right next to the pip, 
saying in effect ‘Lay off, brother.’ ” 

The reviewer finds the price non- 
competitive with popular scientific 
or technical books. However, those 
purchasers who are stimulated to 
further study of electronics will have 
spent their money wisely. 

Monroe Upton was born in 1898 
and has qualified himself on this 
subject by living with electrenics 
during its rise from a curiosity to an 


essential part of our civilization. He 
was one of the earliest radio ama. 
teurs, a World War I Merchan 
Marine radio operator, a broadcas 
station engineer, announcer, come. 
dian, writer and “disc jockey,” 
During World War II he worked 
with military radio and radar and 
was a member of the Philippine 
Division of the Office of War Infor. 
mation. 


Reviewed by LtCol Robert C. Schmid 


The MacArthur Decade... 


MacARTHUR 1941-195] — MajGen 
Charles A. Willoughby and John 
Chamberlin, 441 pages, illustrated 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. $5.75 


This biographical-history covers a 
decade of the life of one of the 
most colorful and controversial mili- 
tary figures of modern times. As a 
history, the book is concerned with 
the war against the forces of the 
Japanese Empire in the Southwest 
Pacific Area, the occupation and re. 
habilitation of Japan and the period 
of North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist aggression in Korea prior to 
General MacArthur's recall to the 
United States. The biographical 
element covers MacArthur as the 
soldier, strategist, diplomat and 
man, and the influence that he and 
his headquarters had on the events 
during the period. 

After General MacArthur was 
secreted from Corregidor with se. 
lected members of his staff, his im- 
mediate plan was to return and free 
the Philippines from Japanese domi- 
nation. When he arrived in Aus 
tralia he was dismayed at the 
scarcity of manpower and equip- 
ment available to him to defend 
against, let alone attack, the Japa 
nese forces even then menacing that 
continent. 

Realizing that a great task lay 
ahead of him before he could keep 
his departing promise to the Fil: 
pinos and the Americans he was 
forced to leave behind, he deter- 
mined, against considerable opposi- 
tion from the Australians, to ad: 
vance against the enemy with his 
shoe-string war machine. It was 


. there that he commenced his “arrow 


straight” concept of advance from 


New Guinea back to the Philip 


pines. 
His strategy was based on the 
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theory that this was the most direct 
and least costly method of waging 
wai against the over-extended Japa- 
nese. Never in accord with the 
frontal advance strategy of the Cen- 
tral Pacific campaign, he chose to 
by-pass enemy forces where possible, 
with the net result that these forces 
would become ineffective once their 
lines of communication from the 
north were severed. 

After the Leyte landing in 1944 
and the subsequent return to power 
of the Philippine government, Mac- 
Arthur felt that he had carried out 
America’s moral and_ psychological 
obligation to the Filipinos; and had 
provided for the certain defeat of 
Japan by eliminating the Philip- 
pines as a vital link in their chain 
of communications. 

During the occupation and reha- 
bilitation of Japan, MacArthur 
exercised all of his abilities as a 
leader and a diplomat. To bring 
the Japanese people back from the 
status of a thoroughly defeated na- 
tion, which had surrendered uncon- 
ditionally in accordance with the 
terms of the Potsdam agreement, to 
a productive member of the world 
community required the utmost in 
tact, forcefulness and patience. Par- 
ticularly helpful in this under- 
taking was MacArthur’s complete 
{amiliarity with the Orient. 

When the North Korean Army 
invaded South Korea and General 
MacArthur was ordered to _inter- 
vene, he was again faced with the 
same problems that confronted him 
in the Pacific, namely—too few 
troops and too little equipment. 
During the time gained while the 
North Korean Army failed to follow 
up its initial advantage, he set up 
his defense at Pusan and planned 
and executed the brilliant landing 
at Inchon, thus opening the way for 
the advance of the Eighth Army to 
the North. The entry of Commu- 
nist Chinese Forces into the war, the 
withdrawal of the Eighth Army, its 
subsequent counterattack (which in 
MacArthur’s opinion had the Com- 
munist Armies at the point of sur- 
render) and finally his relief by his 
commander-in-chief are the final 
events in the General’s career cov- 
ered in the book. 


The authors attempt to clarify, 
to their own satisfaction, some of 


the controversial episodes which oc- 
Marin< 
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curred during the period. Among 
their contentions are: 1) Mac- 
Arthur’s Southwest Pacific campaign 
was not adequately supported from 
Washington. 2) It was the view of 
MacArthur’s staff that Japan was 
ready to surrender prior to the use 
of the atomic bomb. [Its use at that 
time gave the fact of its existence 
away, and resulted in its develop- 
ment by Russia.] 3) The strategy of 
the war as fought in the Central 
Pacific resulted in a waste of man- 
power and material, the end result 
not justifying the losses. 4) Winning 
the Pacific war would have been ex- 





pedited if a unified command had 
been established in that theater. 5) 
General Willoughby’s most extreme 
conjecture [and entirely without 
documentary substantiation] is his 
allegation that the Chinese Com- 
munist Armies advanced into North 
Korea only because they had been 
assured by some source that the full 
might of the United States’ air and 
atomic power would not be used 
against them and that their Man- 
churian sanctuary would not be vio- 
lated. Such allegations as_ these, 
made years after the fact, seem 
pointless and only serve to confuse 















cal devices and systems. 


Facilities 


Their work requires large plant facili- 
ties, an impressive inventory of 
machine tools and technical 


equipment. 


Production 


Kaman’s production capabilities, 
which utilize materiel from the 
smallest electronic part to presses of 
huge capacity, all contribute to 


Kaman Performance and. . . 


all are a part of 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 


Research & Development 
To design the outstanding HTK-1 
and HOK-1 helicopters, Kaman 
Aircraft has assembled a complete 
engineering staff . . . men skilled in 
the fields of mechanical design, elec- 
tronics and aerodynamics . . . men 
devoted to the research, development 
and production of electro-mechanical, 
aerodynamic, electronic and mechani- 
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the reader and detract from the 
value of the book. The account of 
the circumstances of MacArthur's 
recall is particularly cloudy. 

It is evident that General Wil- 
loughby has edited his supporting 
data quite thoroughly in order to 
present only material which justifies 
the thinking and actions of Mac- 
Arthur and his headquarters. Un- 
fortunately, a literal history or biog- 
raphy cannot be written when only 
part of the evidence is presented. 
Although the character of the real 
Mac Arthur at times rises above the 
flood of details, it is disappointing 
that an author as closely associated 
with his subject as General Wil- 
loughby was, did not present a 
clearer picture of one of America’s 
great leaders. 

Reviewed by Capt Robert M. Erbland 


Latent Fires of Nationalism . . . 
SOVIET EMPIRE: The Turks of Cen- 
tral Asia and Stalinism—Olaf Caroe, 

300 pages, New York, St. Martin's 

Press. Maps, bibliography, index. 

$5 00 

Sir Olaf Caroe, author of Wells of 
Power and one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on the history, lan- 
guages and geography of that vast 
area —so often referred to in the 
past as Turkistan—traces with keen 
historical insight how the advent of 
the maritime age cancelled out 
much of the importance of central 
Asia's caravan routes that had served 
so long as the commercial link be- 
tween east and west. As the author 
so clearly explains, the isolation and 
presumed decline of Turkistan did 
not in actuality end that vast area’s 
important, if not crucial, role in 
world events. That expanse of Asia 
which was the springboard of the 
Turkish race, a dominion of the 
Khans, the homeland of Tamerlane 
and the seat of a renowned Muslim 
civilization possessed historical forces 
that were destined inevitably to 
exert again a strong influence on the 
course of history. 

Tsarist Russia perceived the im- 
portance of Turkistan. The result 
was a long series of rigorous, ruth- 
less and bloody campaigns extend- 
ing from 1734 until as late as 1920 
when Communism completed the 
Central Asian conquests begun by 
the Tsars. 

It is with both a profound grasp 
of Turkish history and an excep- 


tionally fine literary style that the 
author relates how bravely the peo. 
ples of Central Asia sought to de. 
fend themselves against the invad. 
ing Russian armies. Although even. 
tually defeated, the Turks of Soviet 
Asia did not forget their traditions 
of independence and their Islamic 
orientation. Students of Soviet Rus. 
sia will find much of interest in Sir 
Olaf’s account of how close the Cen. 
tral Asian Turks came to achieving 
independence during the critical 
period of the Russian Revolution, 
Of particular interest is the story of 
how Lenin and Stalin wooed those 
Turkish groups through actually 
exploiting their desire for independ. 
ence with promises of independence 
if the conquered Turks would help 
overthrow the Tsarist regime. Al- 
though the same promise of self 
determination was carried over into 
the “Stalin Constitution” of 1936, 
the peoples of what was Russian 
Turkistan are still under Soviet con- 
trol. 

The essence of the book seems to 
be this: the Central Asian Turk’s 
love for freedom still lives in spite 
of Russian conquest, domination, 
cantonization and penetration; the 
Soviets, like their imperial predeces- 
sors, are justifiably fearful of a pan- 
Islamic movement that could touch 
off the latent fires of nationalism 
and independence in the Soviet’s 
strategically important southern 
border areas; and yet, while the 
hope of Turkish freedom still exists, 
it would indeed be wrong to under- 
estimate the degree to which the 
Soviets have, since 1920, moved to- 
ward final consolidation of power in 
Russian Turkistan. 

However, the final outcome of 
Soviet determination to dominate 
Central Asia is not yet settled, nor 
can it be settled, according to the 
author, except by Turkish libera- 
tion or their disappearance from the 
pages of history, for, as Sir Olaf ob- 
serves, “Never has anyone been able 
to force a religion or course of ac 
tion on the Turks.” 

With good reason it has been said 
that the West knows less of Soviet 
Central Asia than any part of the 
civilized world. Because Soviet Em- 
pire goes far toward rectifying this 
western deficiency, this book is one 
of the most important geopolitical 
contributions of recent years. 

Reviewed by Col J. D. Hittle 
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Crimean “Bighorn”... 


THE REASON WHY — Cecil Wood- 
im-Smith. 287 pages, maps, illus- 
ations, index and_ bibliography. 
jew York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. 

$4.00 

[he charge of the Light Brigade 
carries much the same patriotic and 
sentimental connotations in British 
folk history as Custer’s last stand 
does in our own. Each episode in- 
cluded near annihilation of crack 
cavalry in a forlorn hope; each has 
been memorialized in song, story 
and art (though Tennyson’s apos- 
trophe to “the noble six hundred” is 
perhaps a more elevated requiem 
than Messrs Anheuser-Busch’s al- 
most equally celebrated saloon print 
of Custer’s last stand); and each, in 
the cold afterlight of history, seems 
to have had its origin in headstrong 
vanity or insensible ambition. 

That this last observation is 
amply true of the Light Brigade’s 
disastrous charge at Balaclava is 
proven to the hilt by Mrs. Wood- 
ham-Smith’s brilliant history, The 
Reason Why, which has had Lon- 
don’s military clubs astir ever since 
its appearance. 

The Reason Why, however, is not 
merely a tactical study, but social 
history — the story of two noble, 
immensely wealthy, arrogant mili- 
tary rivals who had the misfortune 
to be brothers-in-law: Lord Lucan, 
who ordered the charge and Lord 
Cardigan, who led it. In recounting 
this extraordinary history, Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith gives us a pano- 
rama of 19th Century high society 
in England and Ireland, against 
which the monstrous rise of Cardi- 
gan to senior rank and command at 
least’ finds explanation, if hardly 
justification. 

Although the portrayal of Lucan 
is masterly, I found the vignette of 
Cardigan even more powerful — by 
turns stunning and infuriating. To 
the military reader of this century, 
Cardigan’s ascent, based wholly on 
wealth and position, would be un- 
believable had it not actually hap- 
pened. Even more unbelievable was 
Cardigan’s repeated, contumacious 
insubordination toward his seniors, 
not to speak of the War Office it- 
self. As an example — only one of 
1840 Lord Cardigan, 
then commanding the 11th Hussars, 
Was reprimanded in writing by the 


many — in 
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Comander-in-Chief of the Army, 
General Lord Hill, for having gross- 
ly abused a subordinate officer. Cer- 
tain official amends on the part of 
Cardigan were peremptorily  di- 
rected by Lord Hill. Here, in the 
author’s words, is what then took 
place: 

“Lord Cardigan took no notice of 
Lord Hill’s letter, and on December 
27 Lord Hill wrote asking for an 
acknowledgement. Lord Cardigan 
did not reply. On January 3 Lord 
Hill wrote a third time desiring to 
be informed if his instructions had 
been carried out, but still Lord Car- 
digan did not reply; and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, apparently help- 
less, did not write again.” 

Whew! 

So much to suggest the book’s 
setting. Mrs. Woodham-Smith de- 
lineates this setting in her first seven 


| 

















chapters, which I predict will take 
place beside the work of Lytton 
Strachey and Philip Guedalla as 


superbly trenchant 19th 
English history. 

The remaining seven chapters are 
then devoted to the Crimean War, 
and to the ill fated triangle of Brit- 
ish commanders whose names will 
always be linked with the Balaclava 
charge: Lucan, Cardigan and Rag- 
lan —a trio of whom, at the out- 
break of war, the London Times re- 
vived Chatham's devastating com- 
ment 78 years earlier on the British 
generals appointed to suppress the 
American Revolution: “I do not 
know what effect these names have 
on the enemy, but I confess they 
make me tremble.” 

The conduct of the war, let alone 
its origins, would seem incompre- 
hensible today. 


Century 


Imagine an invasion force of some 
600 transports and support ships — 
the Anglo-French “amphibious task 
force” for the descent on the Crimea 
— being checked midway during 
final movement to the objective and 
held at anchor four days off the 
mouth of the Danube because, again 
to quote The Reason Why: 

“The Army had embarked before 
it was decided where it was going. 
The Crimea was to be invaded, cer- 
tainly, but the point at which the 
invasion was to take place was by no 
means agreed. Some weeks earlier, 
Sir George Brown had sailed along 
the coast of the Crimea and through 
his field glasses had picked a likely 
bay, but he was notoriously short- 
sighted. . . . It was decided that the 
fleet must wait while the command- 
ers of the French and British armies 
personally examined the coast.” 

After such a start, it requires no 
tax on the reader’s credulity to fol- 
low the fatal fortunes of the Light 
Brigade (which Lord Cardigan com- 
manded mainly from his steam 
yacht, on board which he had a hot 
bath, then a bottle of champagne 
with dinner, after miraculously sur- 
viving the mortal afternoon of 
which only 195 officers and troopers 
out of 700 lived to tell). Mrs. Wood- 
ham-Smith’s moving account of that 
charge might well be compared to 
the battle-paintings by Detaille, 
France’s great military painter of 
1870. 

In addition to a literary style of 
the first rank, The Reason Why dis- 
plays scholarship of equal order. 
The illustrations and maps are ade- 
quate, and even the handsome dust- 
jacket painting itself well bespeaks 
the vivid and provocative contents 
of this fine book. 

By chance, I have before me a 
contemporary judgment on _ the 
Light Brigade which Mrs. Wood- 
ham-Smith, oddly, seems to have 
missed — two sentences from.a let- 
ter written the day after Balaclava, 
by a young infantry officer, who like 
many others of his arm, had little 
stomach for the fanfaronade and 
strut of the cavalry: “Those fancy 
fellows in the Cavalry,” he wrote 
home, “got themselves into a pretty 
pickle yesterday. The entire Army 
is delighted.” 

So much for the charge of the 
Light Brigade. 

Reviewed by LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr. 
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§ The Unseen and Silent 
George Iranek-Osmecki 
Adventures from the _ under- 
ground movement narrated by 
paratroops of the Polish Home 
Army. $4.50 


10 The Edge of the Sword 
Capt Anthony Farrar-Hockley 
This is the epic story of the 

stand of the Ist Battalion of The 
Gloucestershire Regiment at the 
Eastern Crossing of the Imjin 
River in Korea. 2.75 


11 The Bridge Over the 


River Kwai 

Pierre Boulle 
The magnificent story of Col 
Nicholson who, as a Japanese 
POW, built a perfect bridge — for 
the enemy. $3.00 


12 A Military History of 
the Western World 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 

A great new work of history, 
which covers the great captains 
and commanders, the decisive bat- 
tles on land and sea, the influence 
of weapons and the military fac- 
tors which have influenced the rise 
and fall of civilizations in the 
Western world. $6.00 


13 Soldiers and Soldiering 

Field Marshal Earl Wavell 
These essays offer the author's 
meditations on the great com- 
manders of the past and some out- 
standing figures of today. $2.00 




















































14 Irregulars, Partisans, 
Guerrillas 
A collection of great stories from 
Roger’s Rangers to the Haganah. 
$5.00 


15 MacArthur 1941 - 1951 
MajGen Charles A. Willoughby 
and John Chamberlain 

Here for the first time is the 
account of the man and _his 
achievements during this momen- 
tous period in his life as seen by 
his closest subordinate. $5.75 


16 The Eddie Chapman 
Story 
Frank Owen 
The incredible story of the Lon- 
don safe-cracker who worked for 
Hitler and British Intelligence at 
the same time. $3.50 


17 ~=~‘France: The Tragic 
Years 
Sisley Huddleston 
An expert eyewitness account of 
France during the German occu- 
pation and after. $5.00 






















































1 Battle Cry 
Leon Uris 
This is the story of one of the toughest outfits in the Marine Corps 
and their adventures from boot camp to Guadalcanal, Tarawa and 
elsewhere. $3.95 
2 The New Breed 
Andrew Geer 
The story of the Marines in Korea; of the men who regenerated the 
spirit of the “old breed.” $3.50 
3 Strate 
B. H. Liddell Hart 
The book answers the demand for an exposition and illustration of 
tactical doctrines which have gained increased attention and use by 
American and other military leaders. $5.95 


4 On War 
Karl von Clausewitz 
Accepted internationally as the classic study on the philosophy and 
$3.50 


strategy of war. 


5 Communist Guerrilla Warfare 
Brigadier C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn 
This is the first scientific, complete study of guerrilla warfare. The 
book also describes the major efforts of the Germans to master the 
guerrilla menace. $4.50 


6 Infantry Unit Leaders’ Guide 
Capt Multop and Lt Barrett 
A book for infantry unit leaders, solidly grounded on latest Infantry 
School tactical doctrine and teaching. $1.50 


rf Red China’s Fighting Hordes 
LtCol Robert B. Rigg 
The military reader will find this book a straightforward, realistic 
description of the army's strength and weaknesses, the character of its 
men and commanders, its weapons, its tactics and logistics, organiza- 
tion, training, indoctrination and future development. $4.00 


8 Confederate Agent 
James D. Horan 
The secret story of the Confederate plot that nearly destroyed the 
Union from within. $5.00 








Note: Orders for books need not be limited to those listed above. 
Subscribers may order any book in print by ss the title, au- 
thor’s name and the publisher. Regular discount will apply. Such 
orders will be filled and forwarded without delay. 





THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP * BOX 106, M. C. S. * QUANTICO, VA. 
My check or money order for $................ is enclosed for the following 
numbered books: 
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Movements for the platoon 





SQUADS RIGHT 








@ MOVEMENTS FROM LINE — Pla- 
toon Right — The platoon being in 
line, to turn the platoon on a fixed 
ivot, the command is: 1. Platoon 
right (left), 2. MARCH, 3. Platoon, 
HALT, or 3. Forward, 4. MARCH. 








At the command Marcu, the right 4s" H 
guide steps back, takes post on the — 5 
flank and marks time. The other 5 
front-rank men oblique to the right H 
and, when in rear of their new - 
places on the new line established ‘a pares H 
by the base squad, execute a second 4 % 5 
right oblique, place themselves on OG . 
this line abreast of the pivot man fuse 4, 5 
and mark time. The other men of Lins * 
the rear rank move straight to the aig — 1 
front four paces, oblique to the 144,144" Cee eg te : 
right, place themselves on the new mS Fo 5. - 

| line established by the rear rank of COVVITITYT LSE 





the base squad, cover their file lead- 
ers and mark time. 

The command HALT or MARCH, or 
the command involving other move- 


























ments is normally given when the 
last man arrives on the line except 






Platoon Right 






























that the command HALT may be 
given at any time after the move- 
ment begins. Only those halt who 
have completed the movement. Each 
of the others halts upon arriving on 
the line, aligns himself to the right 
and executes “Front” without com- 
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SHKKHKG K< “XK AZZ T, mand. Men glance toward the pivot 
fF y le died ti ae ity ie ee “LV as they arrive on line to maintain 

#4 // // #6 CSCS 4 Al alignment. 
#2 Cl Y y, “ 44 tt C/A \e This movement for the platoon 
y A#RR, y, “4 es 4/44 Py may be compared to “Squads right” 
: 44+ +g FAA “any for the squad. The movement for 
ee dl Fe S44 477 oy Fai is” the platoon comparable to “Squad 

S4EF AA was S44 SSAA any right turn” for the squad, follows. 

(CLL FEF ECOCEE LS (C0 CCF Right Turn — The platoon being 
rirtarir4e4%r474 COOC as 4 7147 vy on line, to change the direction of 
LL 4 A a A A A the platoon on a moving pivot, the 
PATNI CTR TOETORSETI H command is: |. Right (left) turn. 

RECKSARARRR SSeS RES en 2 3 
ce Se ey eS ee ok ! ok. > . MARCH, 3. Platoon, 4. HALT, or 3. 

i j A ae: a Bs Forward, 4. MARCH. 


This movement is executed by 








Right Turn 





each rank successively and on the 
same ground. 
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Right By Squads 


At the command MARCH, the right 
guide faces to the right in marching 
and takes up the half step. The 
other men in the rank oblique to 
the right until opposite their places 
in line when they oblique to the 
right a second time. All take up the 
half step on arriving abreast of the 
pivot man. Each rear-rank man 
obliques on the same ground as his 
file leader and men glance toward 
the pivot as they arrive on line to 
maintain alignment. The fourth 
command is given so that the halt 
or other movement will be executed 
as the last man arrives on line. 

To form a column of squads to 
the flank (the platoon being in line) 
the command is: 1. Squads right 
(left), 2. MARCH, 3. Platoon, 4. HALT. 
The file closers take post on the 
pivot flank abreast of and four 
inches from the nearest rank. 

To form a column of squads and 
march to the rear (being in line) 
the command is: 1. Squads right 
(left), column right (left), 2. MARCH. 
The right squad initiates “column 
right” as soon as it has completed 
the “squad right.” 

Right by Squads — To form a col- 
umn of squads from line and march 
to the front the command is: 1. 
Right (left) by squads, 2. MARCH. At 
the command, MarcH, the right 
squad marches forward taking four 
full steps, then eight half steps and 
then resumes the full step. The 
remainder of the platoon executes 
Squads right, column left, and fol- 
lows the right squad. The right 
guide marches on the right flank of 
the right squad until four steps have 
been taken, when he moves by the 
left oblique and takes post in front 


of the left flank file. 

Movements from columns of 
squads — The platoon being in col- 
umn of squads, to change direction 
the command is: 1. Column right 
(left), 2. MARcH. At the command 
MARCH, the front rank of the lead- 
ing squad turns to the right on a 
moving pivot and the other ranks, 
without command turn successively 
on the same ground and in a similar 
manner. 

Right front into line. The pla- 
toon being in a column of squads, to 
form in line to the front the com- 
mand is 1. Right front into line, 
2. MARCH, 3. Platoon, 4. HALT, 5. 
FRONT (from the automatic dress. of 
each squad independently). 

At the initial command, the squad 
leader of the leading squad, if halted, 
commands: Forward. If marching 
he gives Continue the march. The 
leaders of squads in the rear give 
Right oblique. At the command 
MARCH, the leading squad executes 
“Forward March,” or continues the 
march and the squads in the rear 
execute “Right oblique.” 

The command HALT is given when 
the leading squad has advanced the 
desired distance. It halts. Its squad 
leader then commands: 1. Left, 2. 
DREss (automatically at close inter- 
val). Each of the squads in the rear, 
when opposite its place in the line 
by an oblique to the left, resumes its 
original direction at the command 
of the squad leader. When the 
squads come abreast of the leading 
squad halted on line, each is halted 
at the command of its squad leader 
who then commands: 1. Left, 
press. All dress on the first squad in 
the line. All squads hold the dress 


until the platoon leader dresse: up 
the individual squads on line and 
commands, FRONT. 

Movements to the rear, the pla. 
toon being in line, or column. of 
squads, to face or march to the rear, 
the command is: 1. Squads right 
(left) about, 2. MARCH, or |. Squads 
right (left) about, 2. MARCH, 3. Pla- 
toon, 4. HALT. The movement is 
executed by each squad as pre. 
scribed (Oct °54 GazeTTe). Ii in 
line, each file closer darts through 
the nearest interval and takes post, 
To march to the rear for a few 
paces the command is 1. About, 2. 
FACE, (3. At trail), 4. Forward, 5. 
MARCH, 6. Platoon, 7. HALT. If in 
line, the guides place themselves in 
the rear rank, now the front rank. 
The file closers, on facing about, 
maintain their relative positions. 
No other movement is executed un- 
til the line is faced to the original 
front. US # MC 
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l’s in the Record — 
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Coordination Not Subordination 
A Look at Our Awards _. 
Economy in Writing 
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Retirement and I (Part I) 
Retirement and I (Part II) 
Promotion When Due 


Arms 


The Story of Colt’s Revolver 
Arms for the Assault _.. 
Intermediate Automatics —_- 
43 Years in a GI Holster 


Atomic Subjects 


Report on the Atom __. 

Shape Up for “A” War 

Tomorrow’s Atomic Battlefield 
Atomic Submarine and Adm Rickover 


Aviation 


Equitatus Caeli _ 

Thoughts on All Weather Fighters 
Trained for Support —. 
Cavalry of the Sky —. 

The Queen’s ’Copters — 
Round-the-Clock Close Air Support 
A Clean Dish for a Fast Wallop 
Case for the Enlisted Pilot 


Economy 


New Principle 
Why Pallets? 


Equipment 
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More Power with Gas Turbines 
New Look for the Engineers 
Packing in Winter Operations 
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Foreign Military 


Soviet Military Doctrine 
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The Anti Bandit War (Part 1) 
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lhe Anti Bandit War (Conclusion) 
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Red Armor 

Political Controls in the Soviet Army 
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oviet Military Intelligence 
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The Price of Intelligence 34, July 
Korea 
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Tactics and Methods 

Of Mortars and Men 28, Jan 

Air Interdiction 40, Jan 

Up With the Tanks (Part I) : 10, Feb 

Up With the Tanks (Conclusion) 49, Mar 

The Olympians —...... 40, Feb 
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Tactics and Methods (Cont’‘d.) 


Command Missions Book Review, 61, Apr 


Fire Power and Combat Formations _..16, May 
“H” Hour — AT Guns, Not Tanks . __....10, June 
The LMG Squad - = cacicabiict e ceatadle 32, June 
I Got a Mad On MAD geadisciita ciel eee 42, June 
Necessity — Not Sentiment si eas oe 44, June 
Flame in the Landing Force ___..30, Dec 
Defense of the Artillery Position _._...39, Dec 
IO ii itcenretinnteneinnenibicpaminmenishineenimimenngainnseniinnil 70, Dec 


Infantry Unit Leaders Guide 

Fire for Effect 

Pound for Pound — More Punch 
Rifle Squad and Platoon in Attack 
Strategy . 


_....16, July 
5 sly Seg 
Book Review, 61, Aug 
Book Review, 58, Sept 


Magic Square. ’ 12, Oct 
Nobody’s Favorite Weapon 54, Oct 
More Firepower — Smaller Units 22, Dec 
Fraining 
Language No Barrier _..36, Jan 
A Turn at the Wheel 2 — 12, Mar 
Targets __ ii oo vee 
Close for the Kill ae! 
On Location with FEX _ ___...44, Apr 
Props for the ‘Prof’ , aca 
Shooters Are Made — Make ’Em _.....12, May 
Your Other Right _.48, May 
Training — Life Insurance - 20, Aug 


Squads Right (TRE 


Pace aNnp MonTH 


Book Review, 61, June 





Quantico’s Other Schools —_... 


The Industrial sate 4 of the Armed Forces — ise 


Basic School . 


UCM] 
Three Years Under the UCMJ 


World War Il 
Two Eggs on My Plate 





PAGE AND Montg 


48, Oct 
28, Oct 
...68, Dee 


-.92, Sept 


Book Review, 58, Jah 


Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare 


Undersea Patrol 


U. S. Destroyer Operations in in WWII - 


Hitler’s Defeat in Russia _ 
Triumph and Tragedy - 
Special Forces - 


The Execution of Private Slovik _ 
Recapture of Guam —.---- 


Men of Colditz : 
Iwo Jima: Amphibious Epic 


Miscellaneous 


Angels Watched Over Him 
Year of Space 

The Conquest of Everest - 
The Practical Fly Fisherman .- 
Worlds in Space 
Survivors Benefits —— 

I'd Had It — se 

The Sword of God 


Book Review, 59, Jan 
_.Book Review, 60, Jan 
_.Book Review, 59, Mar 


__Book Review, 60, Jan 


_..Book Review, 59. Mar 


49, June 


Book Review, 60, June 


Book Review, 63, June 
Book Review, 61, July 


...Book Review, 62, Aug 


Book Review, 58, Jan 


..Book Review, 59, Jan 


Book Review, 62, Apr 


Book Review, 62, May 


60, June 
45, Aug 
ser! 29, July 


_ Book Review, 68, Oct 


























ATTENTION GAZETTE READERS! 


As a service to subscribers, each month two pages of the old 
ceremonial drill in easy, understandable form will be inserted into 
your copy of the GAZETTE. 


START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW! Don’t miss a single in- 
stallment of the drill series. Fill out the form on the reverse side and 


; mail to: 


'MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, Box 106, Quantico, Virginia 








So | won't miss an issue including the 
old ceremonial drill... . 


START MY GAZETTE SUBSCRIPTION IMMEDIATELY 


Enclosed is my check (or money order). I understand that my 
subscription will start with the October issue so that | won’t miss an | 
installment. j 


[|] 2 Years 


For only $5.50 


This rate saves you $1.70 
from newsstand prices 


[] 1 Year $3.00 
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Gazette Bookshop 


CHRISTMAS LIST 
SPECIALS F 





Don’t Forget the Children 


Send us the name, address 


wish to send books to for 


the price you wish to pay 


to $3.95). We'll select the 


and age of children you 


Christmas . . . indicate 


(books range from $.50 


books and bill you for 


them. Or, if you like you may send us cash o1 check. 


Our stock includes the excellent Golden Books, the 


Disney series, a new Tom Swift series, the Boy 


Mechanic and such old favorites as Heidi, Robin 
Hood, Black Beauty and Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Make 


some child happy with a new book! 














Regular Sale 


Strategy 
5.95 4.50 
MacArthur 1941-1951 
5.75 4.25 
Confederate Agent 
5.00 4.00 
On War 
5.00 4.00 
Communist Guerilla 
Warfare 
4.50 3.50 
Red China’s 
Fighting Hordes 


4.00 3.00 
The Red Army Today 
4.00 3.00 
Battle Cry 
3.95 3.00 
The Caine Mutiny 
3.95 3.00 
The Magnificent 
Bastards 
3.50 2.75 
Cavalry of the Sky 
3.00 2.00 
Leatherhead in Korea 
1.50 75 
The New Breed 
5.50 2.75 


Atomic Weapons in 
Land Combat 


3.95 3.00 
The River and the 
Gauntlet 
5.00 4.00 
Welcome Aboard 
3.50 2.75 
Sheridan the Inevitable 
4.50 3.50 
Kill or Get Killed 
3.75 2.50 

Report from Formosa | a 
5.50 eels 
Don't Tread on Me 
4.00 3.00 
Kesselring — A Soldier's 
Record 
5.00 4.00 


Irregulars, Partisans, 
Guerrillas 
5.00 4.00 
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Potent Chance Vought 
F7U-3 Cutlasses stand poised 
on the flight line, ready for 
delivery to fighter squadrons of 
the U.S. Fleet. Outstanding 
examples of Naval Aviation’s 





new hard-hitting strength, these 
swift, powerful aircraft are de- 
signed to serve as interceptors, 
fighters or attack planes. 
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se Chance Vought Aircraft 1.00.00: 
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